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Gov. Weld embraces NECC 


D. Angelone photo 


JESSICA SHIRTON welcomes Gov. William Weld to the nursing labs at the 
NECC/Lawrence campus. Weld visited the campus recently to inspect 
renovations funded by the Commonwealth’s Division of Capital Planning. 


See related story, page 7. 


Northern Essex Community College 


Pay raise 


supported 


Area legislators pledge 


to approve increase soon 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Editor 


Several local legislators say they will support a 
proposal to increase pay for state workers and 
higher education employees 

Rep. Kevin Blanchette, D-Lawrence, said 
he will vote in favor of the pay raise 

“It’s long overdue,” he said. “Some state 
employees haven’t had a contract or pay raise 
in five years. For us it’s a matter of fairness and 
equity.” 

Many state employee unions signed con- 
tracts in the final days of Goy. Michael Dukakis’ 
administration, but Gov. William F. Weld has 
not sought the funds because of the fiscal 
crisis. 

Financial concerns: In a recent Boston 
Globe story, Administration and Finance 
Secretary Peter Nessen says the proposal would 
hinder the Weld administration’s attempt at 
better management in state government. 

“Ifthe Legislature approves this pay raise, 
there would be no incentive for employee 
unions to come to the table to renegotiate,” 


he says. “It would encase in cement the terms 
of the contract negotiated by the previous 
administration.” 

Barry Connell, administrative aid to Sen. 
Barbara Hildt, D-Amesbury, said the state 
owes its employees the increase 

“We have a moral obligation to the state 
workers,” Connell said. “We had a contract 
negotiated in good faith.” 

He said Hildt will vote in favor of the pay 
raise. 

Lack of concern: Blanchette said Weld’s 
refusal to provide money promised to state 
workers shows his disregard for employees’ 
rights. 

“The Weld administration has been the 
most anti-labor administration of any elected 
official ’'ve encountered,” he said. 

Blanchette thinks the proposal will be 
passed and said it has widespread acceptance 
in the Statehouse. 

“Despite the protests of Simon Legree in 
the corner office, there is bipartisan support 
for the funding,” he said. 

(Continued on page 6) 


Separate Lawrence senate: Some say ‘yes’ 


Others say give one-school, one-senate concept a chance, promise better representation 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer News Editor 


The idea of a separate senate for Lawrence has ignited 
conflicting views between faculty, the administration and 
students, 

With the rapid growth of Lawrence campus over the past 
year, students remain dissatisfied by greater representation on 
the existing senate. The majority have voiced opinions making 
it clear they would like to see a separate senate, said Nunzio 
DiMarca, assistant registrar. : 

“Two of the three senate members from Lawrence I’ve 


talked to would like to see a new senate and they are 
representatives of the students,” DiMarca said. 

Controversy: The issue has met recent opposition by 
staffers and students. 

“My position is that we are one college,” said Joseph H. 
Brown, dean of administrative services. “We are NECC, and 
Lawrence is one of our bigger satellite campuses, but we have 
three or four others, also. Until somebody proves me wrong, 
I think the college should have one student senate governing 
body for all of our students.” 

Elyse Melanson, student senate secretary, said, “Lawrence 
is not another segmentin another world. An NECC student’s 


an NECC student.” 

“T think a separate senate would be nice,” said Dale 
Meyers, student senate member from Lawrence. “There 
would be complications, but I feel Lawrence does need it.” 

Some faculty and administrative members are not ruling 
out the possibility of Lawrence’s own governing body. They 
agree in ttme, NECC may move to a two-senate system. 

Future views: “I think one senate is the way to go and if 
anything else, we have to give the one-senate concept a 
chance,” said Arthur Signorelli, director of student activities. 

(Continued on page 5) 


‘Observer’ captures national awards —100av’s Infograph_ 


File photo 
EDITORS JON Morris, Bob Comeau 
accept National Pacemaker award. 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Features Editor 


The NECC Observer won three top awards in 
a national competition hosted by Associated 
Collegiate Press (ACP) and College Media 
Advisers (CMA) last week in Chicago. 

The Pacemaker competition, often called 
the “Pulitzer” of college journalism, has two 
categories, national and regional, and the 
Observer staff won both. In addition, they 
won the Best of Show award. 

Annie Witta, critical service manager of 
the National Scholastic Press Association 
(NSPA), said 140 two-year newspapers en- 
tered for the Best of Show and 60-65 two- 


year newspapers vied for the Pacemaker 
awards. ; 

Repeated excellence: For the second year 
in a row, the Observer claimed a National 
Pacemaker award, the highest honor given at 
the convention, Last year the paper received 
third place for Best of Show, but this year it 
won first place. 

Journalists from the Chicago Tribune 
judged the National Pacemaker entries. 

Witta said the criteria they look for in- 
cludes value, importance and worth of stories 
and the quality of reporting, writing and 
editing. 

“The judges had an incredible time,” she 

(Continued on page 5) 
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U.S. price prem Percent 
Use perunit unit difference 
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Observer Opinion D, 
Division premature 


Give unity chance before Lawrence secedes 


Lawrence campus students recently lob- 
bied for a separate student senate. Al- 
though intended to provide for the 
campus’ increasing needs, it could create 
a wedge to further divide NECC into 
two alienated entities. 

It is true the students there have not 
received enough services. Without ad- 
equate transportation, representation and 
a complete lack of activities, no one is 
arguing against more attention to the 
college’s largest satellite campus. 

Lawrence’s enrollment has ballooned 
to approximately 1,500 students. The 
senate and the college are making more 
provisions to actively include them. 

Good start: These changes include 
greater student senate representation, 
hiring a part-time student activities di- 
rector for the campus, establishing a 
separate program committee and monthly 
senate meetings in Lawrence. 

Some Lawrence students and faculty 
want more. Concerned with their own 
issues, they’ve begun to think of them- 


Observer Editorial 


selves as a different college. 

The administration and student sen- 
ate should be given the chance to prove 
their concerns are genuine before Law- 
rence secedes from the NECC union. 

The college has a number of other 
satellite campuses. Senate members 
question what sort of precedent a sepa- 
ration might set. Further fragmentation 
of the college would only hurt students 
at all campuses in the long run. 

Trial basis: The administration has 
made it clear if Lawrence could not be 
adequately provided for, the one senate 
system would be reconsidered. Their 
sincerity should be given a chance before 
a separate senate is created. 

Lawrence has a legitimate gripe con- 
cerning the college’s earlier disregard for 
its needs. But for now, students should 
work with the administration to unite the 
students and clubs, not divide them. 


Former senate member blasts 
college for micro-management 


To the editor: 

I don’t think it is appropriate for the school 
administration to be putting its hands into 
the affairs of the student government of this 
campus. On many issues, and in the wording 
of the student government constitution, the 
student leaders are no more than an advisory 
body to the college president. Yet, if we are 
democratically elected by our constituents to 
represent them and their interests, why do we 
have no responsibility? Why does the ad- 
ministration feel it must intercede on our 
behalf so we don’t make mistakes? 

When school administrators took WRAZ 
off the air during the summer, they abused 
their role as advisers for the student senate 
and pointed out that the school does not 
teach democracy, it teaches fascism. They also 
used an old trick on the student body — make 
changes during the summer or when students 
aren’taround and when they come back, they 
won’t care enough to try to change it. The 
radio station was serving the primary function 
of a club, which is to encourage students to 
take an interest in the school that takes them 
beyond the classroom experience. I still find 
it hard to understand why the administration 


has always had such high expectations of 


performance from a club that is not curricu- 
lum-based, like the Observer. 
When I spoke to school officials, I asked 


why they had to be taken off the air. One of 


the reasons I was given was that they got into 
too much trouble. But when I pointed out 
that I was the senate president last year and I 
don’t recall any problems, they said it had 
been building for while. As far as the admin- 
istration worrying about part of the student 
center (WRAZ office) becoming a hang-out 
for students, I don’t know what to say. 
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What I do know is that WRAZ has been 
very active and very criticized in the two years 
I’ve been here. If every club went against the 
same scrutiny that the radio club does, there 
would be few activities left for us. It makes me 
wonder if these people aren’t being singled 
out because of their cultural differences. 

Speak out: It’s about time senators here 
stand up for their constituents who voted 
them into office and start letting the admin- 
istration know that students are the appropriate 
body to make decisions regarding student 
interests. Even if the student senate made an 
unpopular decision, if the administration 
would just let democracy take its course, they 
would find out that NECC students would 
act as the check-and-balance system. 

Advisers need to advise, and only that. 
When they start dictating what a student 
group on campus should and should not do, 
they are not simply advisers. Right or wrong, 
if you’re going to have student leaders in 
clubs and have an elected student govern- 
ment, you have to allow them to be able to 
learn from their own mistakes. 

Maybe continuing to support WRAZ was 
wrong, but it was what the students wanted at 
the time and it is scary to think the school 
would circumnavigate that opinion to make 
their own more important. If students stand 
together and tell the administration how they 
feel, I'm sure things would change for the 


better. As it stands, the People’s Republic of 


Northern Essex is a shining example of how 
to divide and conquera large group of people. 
John E. Hosty, president, State Student 
Association of Massachusetts 
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Union member hits 
PAC money abuses 


Special interests, endorsements hurt democracy 


To the editor: 

This morning, I received a flier from the 
MTA/NEA asking me to support the 
Clinton /Gore ticket as well as John Oliver for 
Congress. Before receiving this flier, I had 
already made up my mind to support Clinton/ 


Gore because I believe they are the least of 


three evils. 


I strongly believe that the existence of 


Political Action Committees (PACs) and the 
money they spend in our political system is 
bad for our democracy. PACs are bad for the 
democratic process because they give well- 
funded special-interest groups (such as unions) 
inordinate amounts of money to spend in 
support of their goals. This money translates 
into power over our elected officials now 
beholden to those who were partially re- 
sponsible for their election. (And presumably 
will be likewise responsible for their re-elec- 
tion.) 

It is easier for me to point this out being a 
Clinton supporter than if I were supporting 
the other candidates. PACs are bad for our 
democracy whichever side of the political 
spectrum they are on and it does not matter 
if I happen to agree or disagree with the 
politics being promulgated. 

Union shop: | was against instructors be- 
ing forced to join the MTA/NEA in order to 
keep their jobs. My experience, which is cur- 
rently being confirmed, is that the union does 
little or nothing to actually protect its mem- 
bers when they need help. What the union has 
done is force me (us) to make contributions 
to a political campaign in order to keep my 
(our) job(s). If 1 want to make political con- 
tributions, I will do so to the candidates of my 
choice, at the time of my choice. I (and I 


believe my colleagues) don’t need or want a 
union to coerce me (us) into supporting a 
particular candidate’s campaign with the threat 
of losing our job(s) if we do not pay. 

As a New Hampshire resident, I certainly 
have no reason to want to support a con- 
gressman running in Massachusetts. In the 
past, I have not always agreed with NEA/ 
MTA endorsements, and the current en 
dorsement has certainly violated the rights of 
a union member who does not happen to 
support Clinton, but who nonetheless wishes 
to keep his or her job as a teacher in the state 
college system. 

Furthermore, I feel the union is wrong to 
spend my money in the name of National 
Health Insurance, and higher corporate taxes. 
My teaching (part-time) is a small part of my 
income. I teach for the money and because I 
love to teach. I consider my teaching job a joy 
anda privilege. I feel somewhat angry though 
at being coerced into joining a union that is 
going to push policies which, if enacted, 
would likely put my full-time job in jeopardy. 

If the union actually spent its time and 
money protecting teachers rather than play- 
ing politics perhaps I could support it. I feel 
itis wrong and perhapsa violation of teachers’ 
rights to be forced to join a union and then 
have that union take the money it coerced 
from us and spend it on political action. I 
sincerely hope the MTA/NEA (as well as all 
other unions that follow the same practices) 
will rethink both their closed-shop policy as 
well as their misguided political action cam- 
paigns. 

Wes Golomb, 
Energy, Environment and Future 
instructor 


Crawling along on bus route 


Student forced to drop class due to transportation woes 


To the editor: 

As a student and reader of the NECC Ob- 
server, I remember last semester someone 
published an article about how difficult it is 
getting from the Lawrence Campus to the 
Haverhill campus for students that do not 
have their own transportation. I read it was 
possible to get buses to ride from one campus 
to another, but it seems to me everything is 
going to stay as it is. Many students are 
obligated to stay at the Lawrence campus 
because it makes it impossible for them to be 
on time depending on the MVRTA buses. 


I would like to know how I can be helpful 
so we can get a system of buses to ride from 
one campus to another. I don’t have my own 
transportation; therefore, I felt obligated to 
drop one of my courses when I realized I 
would not be able to be on time traveling 
from one campus to another. I would like to 
take my classes next semester at the Haverhill 
campus because there are more faculty 
members in Haverhill than at Lawrence. I 
hope we can find a solution to this problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Josephine Rivera 


Get in those 


letters to the 
editor today! 
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Observer Opinion e 
Clinton wins vote, not confidence 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer Editor 


Bill Clinton’s election has heralded the end of 
the world, opined one student, while another 
likens the Democrat’s victory to the fall of 
fascism, 

Many didn’t vote, and few were thrilled 
with the election or its results, but most 
students interviewed wanted change. All got 
it. 

Amy Demaine said things will change for 
the worse, She voted for George Bush and 
summarized her apprehensions about ‘Slick 
Willy’ in a sarcastic analogy to the world- 
ending rapture, anticipated weeks ago by 
some Christian fundamentalists. 

Second coming: “My kids had been scared 
about the rapture,” she said. “After the 
election, I told them, ‘Well, kids, it happened 
last night.’ [remember the last time asouthern 
Democrat got into the White House.” 

Recollections of soaring interest rates under 
President Jimmy Carter convinces the 
Danville, N.H. resident that Clinton’s ad- 
ministration will drag the economy down. 

Julie Beard, business transfer student, 
hopes for divine intervention now that Bush 
has seen defeat. 

“As far as Clinton goes— good luck world,” 
she said. “I’ll pray for you.” 

Unconvinced: The 18-year-old Bush sup- 
porter said the Arkansas governor didn’t seem 
to care about issues. 

Even those who backed Clinton often did 
so with a shrug. 

Eric Spoley, liberal arts student, voted 
anti-Bush, enthusing about no ballot options. 

“Choose and loose,” he said. 


News Analysis 


Out with the old: Spoley scoffed at the 
incumbent’s much-touted foreign policy ex- 
pertise and his party’s ultra-conservative 
constituency. 

“His New World Order has a Third Reich 
odor,” he said. 

The lack of appeal for Clinton’s opponents 
was intensified by their odd choices for vice 
president. The nation held its breath for four 
years under Bush, fearing Dan Quayle’s rise 
to power should harm come to the president. 
With Ross Perot came the prospect of James 
Stockdale taking office — enough said. 

The Democrats had the only popular choice 
for second man. 

Green: Elizabeth Harmon, liberal arts stu- 
dent, earth science option, said she probably 
wouldn’t have voted for Clinton without 
environmentalist Al Gore on the ticket. 

“Considering my major, that’s what I go 
for,” she said. “Environmental issues decided 
my vote. If] were into business, I would have 
voted for Perot.” 

Ismael Liriano, liberal arts student, teacher 
preparation option, believes Perot’s entre- 
preneurial skills would work as well in 
Washington as in the private sector. 

“The world’s one big business,” he said. 
“We need a businessman to run it.” 

Education: Kathy Doyle, business man- 
agement student, also voted for Perot, and 
thought he would have improved the nation’s 
schools. 

Perot’s finish on Nov. 3 disappointed 
Liriano. Doyle knows the victor has much 
work ahead of him, and said though she 


doesn’t think he’ll get it all done, he’ll do 
better than Bush did. 

While voters are adjusting to the majority’s 
choice for president, those who opted not to 
cast ballots this time must live under leaders 
chosen for them. 

One liberal arts student, who asked not to 
be identified, wishes he did vote. The Bush 
supporter said if more like him got to the 
polls, they could have changed history. 

Missed opportunity: “I wouldn’t have 
personally made a difference, but if enough 
other people did, it would have,” he said. 


LOI sam 


Although many states registered record 
turnouts on election day, millions of potential 
voters shunned their suffrage, disgusted or 
apathetic about politics as usual. 

Mark Grandmason, general studies stu- 
dent, never got around to registering. Like 
many Americans, he tuned out when the tone 
of this campaign year became unbearable. 

“It’s not that I’m not interested — it’s the 
way they fight,” he said. “They throw accusa- 
tions at each other. They should focus more 
on themselves than on what other people are 
going to do.” 


Action on bus service long overdue 


By TIM JOHNSTON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


For over seven years, there has been constant 
debating, lobbying, complaining, arguing and 
talking about a proposed bus link between 
the Haverhill and Lawrence campuses. 

Unfortunately, talking is about as far as 
anything has progressed since the issue sur- 
faced. 

What seems like a fairly straightforward 
issue is actually quite a complicated and dif- 
ficult problem, according to some adminis- 
trators. 

Too slow: Some students and staff say the 
existing bus route, run by the Merrimack 
Valley Regional Transit Authority (MVRTA), 
is notan acceptable method of transportation. 
The 55 minute ride inconveniences them to 
the point that it inhibits students’ class 
scheduling and disallows them the opportu- 
nity to enjoy all of the college’s benefits. 

Ultimately, ridership is an important thing 
to consider when trying to justify this need. 
No one really knows if it is there or not, said 
Keyin Fitzgibbon, student affairs committee 
chairperson and department of business ad- 
ministration instructor. 


Opinion Column 


“Tt’s not a question of whether we or they 
(the administration) think we need it; it’s a 
question of hard numbers,” he said. “There 
may be a desire, but there may very well be no 
need.” 

The question of ridership has been looked 
at more than a few times. The trouble is it has 
never been satisfactorily answered. Not with- 
standing the fact that ridership inevitably 
changes from semester to semester, a survey 
of potential riders conducted by the student 
affairs committee last semester was deemed 
“inconclusive” this fall and failed to provide 
any tangible figures to work with. 

One more time: The survey has been re- 
vamped, however, and Fitzgibbon is confi- 
dent that the figures compiled this time around 
should provide a sufficient enough base to 
enable the committee to make a recommen- 
dation. Whether this recommendation will be 
to go ahead with a plan for new bus services 
or to stick with existing ones will depend on 
the survey’s results. 

The other big issue involved is, not sur- 
prisingly, money. Joe Costanza, an MVRTA 


administrator told the Observerlast March that 
funds needed for added service weren’t likely 
to come from anywhere but NECC. The 
$50,000 needed to fund two express buses to 
cut the ride to 35 minutes was not feasible, 
said John R. Dimitry, NECC president. 

Frank DeSarro, assistant professor, En- 
glish language center, said since the MVRTA 
is a tax-subsidized service, for Costanza to 
stick his hand in the pockets of NECC is akin 
to thievery. 

“We keep coming up with people, tax- 
payers, wanting (better bus service) and it just 
seems ridiculous,” he said. 

In response, Norman Landry, dean of 
student affairs, said, “Where are these taxpay- 
ers who want it? Every year, very few of the 
people who would use the bus ever stand up 
and say so. To my knowledge, the ridership 
isn’t there. Costanza explained to me that the 
ridership that is there would take away from 
that of the existing routes and would not be 
viable.” 

Firm stand: Dimitry said he remains “ab- 
solutely convinced that we should attach 
ourselves in some capacity to the MVRTA.” 
He said since they have the subsidy, they are 
allowed to provide adequate service for an 


exceptional price. He is hesitant about assess- 
ing over 10,000 students a charge to cover 
the transportation of a select few. 

“In my estimation, almost 90 percent of 
the student population uses automobiles to 
get toand from school,” he said. “Would it be 
fair to make them pay for a service they would 
not use?” 

At any rate, the issue of money cannot be 
seriously looked at until the ridership ques- 
tionis solved. A lot of the reasons why nothing 
seems to be getting accomplished, according 
to Fitzgibbon, is that previously there has 
been no formal processes followed and there 
have been holes in the information gathered. 

“You have to crawl before you can walk 
and people have been trying to walk first,” he 
said. 

Evaluating need: Fitzgibbon is confident 
the committee will get things done and come 
up with useful information. 

“Our goal is to have everything done by 
the end of the second semester,” he said. “It 
will be a completed project.” 

For the students who have been waiting 
years for decent public transportation, action 
by the college may be the only thing slower 
than their ride between campuses, however. 


Should fees be raised to fund a non-stop shuttle 
between the Haverhill and Lawrence campuses? 


Minh Tran, electrical engineering 

“Yes, I think it would be a great 
idea. You would reduce the traffic 
and stop students from speeding 
backand forth between campuses.” 


Nicolle Seavey, practical nursing 
“Yes, I would because the cost 
probably wouldn’t be much spread 


out over the student body. 


» 


tivities.” 


Shawn Lambert, liberal arts 
“The school should have a bus and 
subsidize the cost, not student ac- 


‘ae 
language 


my classes easier.” 


Pe 
ho 
Dania Guzman, English as asecond 


“Yes, I personally do not have a car, 
and it would make the commute to 


Seth Bunke, commercial arts 

“I think it’s only sensible for the 
school to absorb the cost; other- 
wise, it’s foolish to take courses on 
a different campus.” 
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Observer Opinion - 
Exclusive organization 


seeks global 


ontrol 


Professor sees Trilateral Commission as threat 


By MARK PALERMO 
Guest contributor 


One night after work, I got together with 
friends at a local tavern for some cold beers 
and conversation. As the subject turned to 
politics, one of my friends brought up the 
subject of multinational corporations, saying 
that an organization known as the Trilateral 
Commission, of which both Bush and Clinton 
are members, controls America and the rest of 
the world as well-through global financial 
institutions, adding that wars and depressions 
are planned and orchestrated through these 
same institutions. 

Becoming increasingly opinionated and 
significantly less articulate with each round of 
beers, others at the table accused my friend of 
being “paranoid,” writing my friend’s theory 
off as being that of nihilistic radicals, various 
gloom and doom soothsayers, and the ratings 
of those whose only truths are negative ones. 
One of those at the table expressed doubts 
that such an organization even exists. I had 
been hearing reports about the Trilateral 
Commission since the 1970s, but I hadn’t 
paid too much attention. Still, I was curious. 

At home that same night, I was lying in 
bed listening to a late night talk program on 
my radio. A man called the program to talk 
about the Trilateral Commission. The host of 
the program refused to talk about it, cutting 
the caller offand adding, “They are really out 
there tonight, folks.” The defensiveness and 
curtness with which the host treated the caller 
provoked my curiosity. I decided to research 
this and find out the truth for myself. The 
results of my research on this topic have 
altered the way I have always seen my gov- 
ernment. I would like to share with you what 
I have found. 

Curiosity: The next day I went to the 
library and sat down with a pencil and paper 
in order to formulate some specific questions 
from which I could structure my research. I 
came up with the following: 

1. Is there really an organization known as 
the Trilateral Commission? 

2. Isit true that both Bush and Clinton are 
members? 

3. Why is there such a scarcity of infor 
mation- perhaps even a veil of secrecy about 
its workings? Why isn’t here any news cov 
erage? 

4. What are its goals and purposes? 

5. What are the implications of such an 
organization for America and the rest of the 
world? 

With the help ofa little old librarian wearing 
granny glasses anda floral print dress, I found 
an address. Here it is: 

Trilateral Commission 

345 East 46th St. suite 711 


Guest Column 


New York, NY, 10017 

I wrote to them, explaining that I was 
planning to do some research for an article on 
their organization. I asked them for some 
information and a membership list. I didn’t 
expect to hear from them, but after a three or 
four week wait, I received a packet from them 
in my mailbox. Upon reading the contents, I 
got the answers for questions one and two. I 
was surprised. 

Power group: | looked first at the mem- 
bership list. It contained about 300 names of 
the world’s most powerful people from world 
financial institutions, government, industry, 
academic and even organized labor. A few of 
the names I recognized were: Henry Kissinger, 
Carla A Hills (U.S. Trade representative), 
Alan Greenspan of the Federal Reserve, Robert 
McNamara (former secretary of defense), and 
David Rockefeller, the chairman. The mem- 
bership consists of three groups of roughly 
100 members representing three groups: the 
Japanese, the Europeans and the North 
Americans. And yes, Bush and Clinton are 
indeed members. 

Questions one and two having thus been 
put unequivocally to rest, I had to dig for 
question three. It was puzzling to me how an 
organization with such power and influence 
could be overlooked or disregarded by the 
press and TV networks. Was this intentional 
and systematic? 

I wondered about seeming coincidences. 
For instance, in the New Hampshire Demo- 
cratic Party presidential primary, there were 
over 200 in that race. How could it be merely 
a coincidence that the only Trilateralist did 
well— only to be set against a Republican 
Trilateralist in the November 1992 election. 
[had no proof, but I thought ofa slogan from 
the 1960s, “No matter who you vote for, the 
system wins.” 

Media-proof: I thought of another coinci 
dence. If 300 famous athletes or movie actors 
convened for a meeting every year, which is 
what the Trilateral Commission does, there 
would surely be a profusion of media cover 
age. But there never is. I searched the data 
bases in three different public libraries as well 
as the state of Massachusetts’ college library’s 
data base. Millions of books, reports, maga 
zine articles, textbooks on every imaginable 
subject, yet I could find only a handful of 
references to this powerful and important 
( rganizatic yn 

In trying to understand this, I had to 
wonder whether or not the mass media in our 
country, operation under a free press, man 
fest through thousands of sources and outlets, 
through diversity of personalities, geographic 


locations and interest, could purposely and 
effectively suppress information ona national 
level the same way totalitarian governments 
do. I remember how adept the former Soviet 
Union was at this, when Nikita Kruschev 
became a non-person overnight. 

Ina1983 book ttled The Media Monopoly, 
author Ben Bagdikian writes, “Modern 
technology and American economics have 
quietly created anew kind of central authority. 
By the 1980s the majority of all American 
media—newspapers, magazines, radio, televi- 
sion, books, and movies—were controlled by 
50 giant corporations. These corporations 
were interlocked in common financial inter- 
est with other massive industries and with a 
few dominant international banks. 

Money hungry: There was a time a gen- 
eration or so ago, when corporate giants were 
located mostly in the United States. They 
manipulated and subjugated governments, 
controlled markets, and crushed competition— 
just like they do now. The only difference was 
that these were American corporations who 
employed American workers and who had a 
stake in the prosperity and standard of living 
of the American people. Now that these 
corporate giants have gone global, their in- 
terests are no longer so closely tied to the 
interests of the people within any nation, their 
common good having been overshadowed by 
the hunger for profits and the ever-expanding 
accumulation of power. 

George Washington, in his farewell speech, 
warned us of the “insidious wiles of foreign 
influence,” adding that it should forever be 
our policy to “steerclear of permanentalliances 
with any portion of the foreign world.” So 
global markets are nothing new. It is the 
modern multinational conglomerate that 
needs to be defined in the terms of the 20th 
century. 

Like many others, I had always assumed 
that multinationals were merely large com 
panies that chose to operate in more than one 
country-the same way, for example, that a 
local supermarket chain might opena branch 
in another town in order to increase their sales 
volume. Multinationals, however, are far more 
than this. Expanding international jugger 
nauts ¢ »f massiv ¢ economic pre port ns, they 
are characterized bya highly focused concen- 
tration of power and the ability to dominate, 
steam-roll and subordinate all other eco 
nomic and even governmental entities within 
a particular nation. An example of this can be 
seen in the pressure coming from international 
pharmaceutical cartels to make Congress pass 
legislation that would ban the use of alterna 
tive medicines, including herbal teas, natural 
preparations, and even vitamin pills without a 
doctor’s prescription. In the September 1992 
issue of Harper’s, Walter Russel Meade writes, 


“Globalization has become acliche; but most 
progressives still do not understand that, in- 
creasingly, it simply doesn’t matter what na- 
tional governments decree. The international 
economy is more powerful than any national 
law. Corporations have known this for years. 
They routinely operates in dozen of national 
economies. If they don’t like the regulatory 
climate in any one country, they move. Na- 
tions know this too, and competition for 
investment pressures all countries to bring 
their regulations and tax codes in line with a 
constantly declining global norm.” This is the 
very essence of the “New World Order.” 

The Trilateral Commission is a non-gov- 
ernment private organization whose purpose 
it is to formulate policy which will in turn be 
implemented through governments. 

Criticism: The Trilateral Commission is 
distinctly glibbest in its perspective. In his 
book, No Apologies, Carry Goldwater wrote, 
“Tt (the Trilateral Commision) is intended to 
be the vehicle for multinational consolidation 
of commercial and banking interests by seizing 
control of the political government of the 
United States.” 

How does the Trilateral Commision re- 
spond to its numerous critics? In the words of 
its chairman, David Rockefellar, “...far from 
being a coterie of international conspirators 
with designs on covertly ruling the world, the 
Trilateral Commision is, in reality, a group of 
concerned citizens fostering greater under- 
standing and cooperation among international 
allies.” The Trilateral Commision does indeed 
study and formulate policy on such topics as 
development of the Third World, world ecol- 
ogy and hunger. It is important to bear in 
mind, however, that their concern regarding 
these issues is rooted in neither altruism nor 
religious benevolence. Theirs is a business 
approach toward the creation of acceptance 
investment environments (the word “stabil- 
ity” seems to get used a lot in their reports.) 

Implications: At this point I can almost 
hear in my mind’s eye (my minds’s ear?) my 
friends in the tavern challenging me, “OK, so 
what’s wrong with big guys getting together 
to coordinate things?” Hearing this brings 
me to my fifth question: What are the impli- 
cations of Trilateralism? 

The Greek philosopher Plato believed that 
only the ruling class, which he referred to as 
the “philosopher-kings” were fir to rule soci- 
ety. He felt that the common folk were notat 
all capable of self government. I feel that there 
are many in modern society that would agree 
with him, some openly in their heart of hearts. 

I believe that our nation is neither as free 
nor democratic as some would like to believe. 
In fact, America in the 1990s is run more like 
a Latin American puppet government 

I believe that globalism is not in the best 
interests of the common folk ofany sovereign 
nation. Lalso believe that covert governments 
which are controlled by entities with vested 
interests contrary to those of its citizens are 
the very antithesis of a society that truly and 
profoundly believes in democracy. It was Ben 
Franklin that said, “You have a republic, 
gentlemen, if you can keep it.” 

We have let our government get away 
from us. But it’s not too late to wake up, 
America. 

Editor’s note: Mark Palermo is an assistant 
professor, English language center 
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Observer Campus News ms 
‘Observer’ editor wins 
Story of the Year award 


Investigative series brings home national recognition 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Features Editor 


After discovering irregularities with student activities funding, 
a reporter tenaciously followed his hunch, which led toa four- 
part investigative series that landed him the Story of the Year 
award at the 68th annual College Media Convention in 
Chicago on Oct. 31. 

Robert Comeau, Observer editor, said he stumbled onto 
the story during routine reporting of the student senate. 

“We don’t find many reporters willing to tackle the often 
tedious financial stories,” he said. “Most students find it 
boring to look at a lot of numbers, but this kind of ground- 
work can lead to the biggest stories.” 

Controversy: Comeau’s series began with In the Red, a 
detailed account of student senate cafeteria expenditures. The 
article revealed that although senators were allowed to charge 
lunches to the school on Mondays and Fridays, Comeau 
found some took advantage of this privilege. His research 
revealed many meals were illegally charged during the week. 

“T don’t know exactly what impact my story had,” he said. 
“But they no longer have lunch privileges.” 

In addition, Comeau started investigating activities of 
senate adviser and director of student activities, Steve Michaud, 
ona hunch that he might be mishandling student funds. 

“He was like a terrier trying to get a rat out ofa hole,” said 
Joseph LeBlanc, assistant professor, department of English, 
and Observer adviser. 

Determined: “He kept digging and digging,” he said. “He 
was not content until he had the story unearthed. It’s an 
excellent example of investigative reporting.” 

Comeau’s stories revealed Michaud used the school van’s 
gasoline credit card for personal purposes, and money given 
to him from the student activities fund was never deposited, 
among other things. He also questioned whether students got 
their money’s worth for fees spent on student activities by 
documenting event costs and attendance. 

“The story itself was so beneficial to the school because we 
found out what was going on,” said Penny Starks, Observer 
arts & entertainment editor. “The man who was in control of 
all our money was allegedly spending it illegally.” 

Comeau said it looked like there may have been a forced 


resignation when Michaud left NECC. 

Journalist judges: Annie Witta, critical service manager, 
National Scholastic Press Association (NSPA), gathered the 
entries and sent them to the L.A. Times for evaluation. 

Cynthia Kraft, assistant metro editor, L.A. Times, helped 
judge the entries. She said she looks for originality, impact, 
ambition and aggressiveness in pursuing tough topics. 

“Anything that had an impact on the community, and 
would explain it in a broad, in-depth sense for readers, had an 
edge over others,” Kraft said. 

LeBlanc said he expects Comeau to transfer to one of the 
top five journalism schools in the country. The fact he was 
judged to have the top story from two people on the L.A. Times 
says a lot in itself, he said. 

“It’s what newspapers win the Pulitzer Prize for, and this 
award is basically the equivalent,” LeBlanc said. “It’s also a 
rare type of story to find at a two- or even four-year school.” 

Renewed hope: Comeau believes the award has improved 


his transferring prospects 100 percent. He dropped out of 


high school and received his GED while serving four years in 
the Marine Corps. The 24-year-old Haverhill resident said 
NECC was his only choice upon discharge, but doubts there 
is a better community college in the country. 

The award also looks good ona resume, said LeBlanc, who 
expects Comeau to use the clips to get a job in the field. 

Kraft said winning sucha noted award could give a reporter 
an edge over others when seeking jobs. 

It always helps to have such an accomplishment on a 
resume because competition for jobs in reporting is so stiff, 
Witta said. It also makes it obvious the student has taken his 
or her career seriously at the college level. 

Big break: “It’s such a prestigious thing to win,” Starks 
said. “This stuff doesn’t usually come from a community 
college. To have this happen before he’s stable at a four-year 
school is the break of a lifetime.” 

Starks added that it wasn’t really a “break,” because he 
took everything he learned and dug until he got an amazing 
story. 

“He is a hard-worker and puts a lot into the paper,” said 
Bill Burke, Observer managing editor. “One can learn from his 
intensity and dedication to journalism. He’s the most intense 
guy I know.” 


Honors 
File photo 


ROBERT COMEAU, Observer editor, joins staff mem- 
bers after award ceremonies in Chicago. Julia Fair- 
clough, Observerfeatures editor, holds a Pacemaker 
award, the “Pulitzer Prize” of college journalism. 


Comeau said he put a lot of time into the series, and 
submitted it to Associated Collegiate Press (ACP) because of 
the impact and controversy it created. 

Jitters: At the award ceremony, he was afraid he was not 
going to win because they announced first-place last. 

“T thought they weren’t going to call my name,” he said. 
“T barely remember going up there.” 

Burke also felt the apprehension. 

“There was this long pause before the first place,” he said. 
“Then they announced his name and there was this big 
release, like, ‘wow, he did it.’” 

Comeau attributes his success to a work-ethic inherited 
from his father, his family’s support and outstanding training 
and advising in journalism from LeBlanc. 


to the point, the stories are at 

10u forreadersand the graphics weren’t 
overdone,” he said. “A paper must be 
readable because everyone’s time islimited, 


Senate — from page 1 § 


“Tf we see that one senate just can’t rep- 
resent both campuses, then I’ll be glad to 
entertain the idea of having two separate 
senates.” 

“Tt’s too premature to separate the col- 
leges at this point,” said Katherine Rodger, 
director, Lawrence campus. “We don’t want 
to move too fast to change things and end up 
regretting it later.” 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president said 
that he’s very relaxed about the situation and 
believes it to be a natural development in the 
growth of the college. 

Inevitable: “It’s bound to be evolution- 
ary,” Dimitry said. “We’re going to go from 
acentralized student government toa decen- 
tralized student government, and it will take 
years. 

“We’re at a point now, because there is 
only one single student government, power is 
centralized in its hands. They will change 
gradually. In fact, it’s already just beginning 
to happen. There will develop a form of 
student government in Lawrence. That’s the 
way it should be.” 

In an attempt to meet Lawrence’s grow- 
ing student needs, a part-time position for 
student activities director at the campus has 
recently been posted. The director would 


: ‘minority students. 

The arts ied entertainment teani pro- 

duced reviews of movies, albums and concerts 
while covering campus art events. 

Joseph T. LeBlanc, assistant professor, 

English department, and Odserreradviser, said 


the awards prove the staff was not content 


work under Rodger and Signorelli. 

Some Lawrence members eager for a sen- 
ate remain discontented even at the appoint- 
ment of a student activities director. 

Conflicting interests: “Ifyou’re going to 
have two student activities directors, why not 
have two senates?” DiMarca said. “That makes 
sense.” 

A student activities director would not 
eliminate the need for a senate in Lawrence, 
Meyers said. It would only make it more 
convenient. 

Apart from posting, an activities director 
position, the senate has recently agreed to 
appoint a Lawrence program board, under 
the direction of Joe Belmer, student senate 
programming director. 

The program board basically comes up 
with the ideas and arranges the events, con- 
certs and film series that take place on cam- 
pus, Brown said. 

Improved support: “We created the pro- 
gram board fora couple of reasons,” Signorelli 
said. “One was just to make sure that some- 
one was in Lawrence who can do the pro- 
motion of events, but also in sponsoring the 
events, talking to the students and finding out 
what they want. That’s not something we can 
do here. The reality is, we can’t be in both 


wilh winning ihe National Pacemaker award 
_ once, and continues to improve. However, it 


cannot be taken for granted. 

Stay hungry: “We have to start from scratch 
again next year and not assume we will win 
again,” he said. “We have to keep working 
and nat be complacent.” 

Staffers must search for fresh ideas, angles 
and what they feel is important to cover ifthey 
want to keepits current high standards for the 


upcoming year, LeBlanc said. 

“T feel really proud to be on the staff 
such a prestigious newspa 
O’Brien, Observer sports edit 

“We work hard to serve the college” 
community,” said Jon Morris, Observer 
editor. “We put the paper out for the 
students. If we win an award, that’s great _ 
too, but we put in some 50 hour weeks 
because we love the job.” : 


Equal representation 


“When voting on an issue, a 
separate senate would allow 
us to vote on issues without 
regaras to Haverhill,” said 
Dale Meyers, student senate 
member. 


places at the same time.” 

Despite the attempt by the college to place 
more emphasis on the needs of the Lawrence 
campus, the benefits of having a Lawrence 
senate would be numerous, DiMarca said. 

“It could expedite a lot of issues and 
concerns,” he said. 

Meyers feels a separate senate would allow 
members to vote on issues that are of direct 
concern to Lawrence. 

Advantages: “The benefits are obvious,” 
Meyers said. “When voting on an issue, a 
separate senate would allow us to vote on 


issues without regards to Haverhill.” 

One of the main concerns with Lawrence 
activities is the allocation of money. 

The program money would be separated 
into Lawrence and Haverhill activities, but 40 
to 50 percent of the students in Lawrence also 
travel to Haverhill, creating a big problem 
over who gets how much, Signorelli said. 

“Basically, my position is there has got to 
be equity and equality in the allocation of 
funding between the two areas,” Brown said. 

“If that takes place, I see no reason why 
there can’t be one senate.” 
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Senado en Lawrence 


lanza controversias 


Por ERIC LUNDIN 
Editor de Noticias del Observer 


Traduccion: Poe Mario O’Noris 

La idea de instituir un senado independiente en Lawrence ha 
originado puntos de vista conflictivos entre integrantes de las 
facultades, la administraci6n y los estudiantes. 

Con el rapido crecimiento del campo estudiantil de 
Lawrence, los estudiantes siguen insatisfechos, y abogan por 
mejor representaci6n senatorial. La mayoria ha emitido 
opiniones que ponen en relieve su deseo de tener un senado 
propio, dijo Nunzio DiMarca, asistente de inscripciones. 

“Dos de los tres miembros del senado de Lawrence, a los 
cuales hablé quieren ver un nuevo senado, y estos individuos 
son representantes de los estudiantes”, dice DiMarca. 

Controversia: E] tema se ha convertido en disputa entre la 
facultad y estudiantes. 

Por otra parte, Joseph Brown, decano de servicios 
administrativos, expresa, “Somos una universidad; somos 
Northern Essex Community College. Lawrence es sélo una 
de nuestras mayores sucursales, poseemos unas tres 0 cuatro 
alas mAs del colegio. Hasta que se pruebe que estoyincorrecto, 
creo que esta universidad debe tener un solo senado central 
que rija sobre todo el estudiantado”. 

Elyse Melanson, secretaria del senado estudiantil, dijo, 
“Lawrence no es un segmento mis en otro mundo. Un 
estudiante de NECC es un estudiante nuestro”. 

Dale Meyers, miembro senatorial de Lawrence, dijo, “Veo 
grato un senado en este centro docente. Puede surgir 
complicaciones, pero creo que es una demanda en Lawrence”. 

Un senado: Miembros de la facultad y la administraci6n no 
descartan la posibilidad de que el campo de Lawrence estructure 
su propio senado. Han llegado a un acuerdo en que NECC 
podria integrar un doble sistema senatorial. En cuanto al 
tema, Arthur Signorelli, director de actividades estudiantiles, 
manifiesta, “Pienso que un senado es suficiente, y si surge 
otro, seguiriamos apoyando uno solo. Si notamos que un solo 
senado puede ser inepto para representar ambos campos 
estudiantiles, enonces me resignaria a la idea de la creacién de 
un nuevo senado”. 

Por su parte, Katherine Rodger, directora del campo de 
Lawrence, explica, “Veo prematura esta separacién. No 
podemos cambiar tanrapido; podriamos luego arrepentirnos”. 

John R. Dimitry, presidente del NECC, dice que se siente 
relajado ante la situacién, la que visualiza como desarrollo 


Legislators’ views — from page 1 


inevitable en un centro docente en progreso. 

Inevitable: “Ello conlleva linderos evolucionistas”, dice 
Dimitry. “Estamos partiendo desde un gobierno estudiantil 
centralizado hacia uno descentralizado, y eso tomar afios. 

“Estamos en este punto ahora, porque hay solo un gobierno 
estudiantil; el poder esta centralizado en sus manos. Eso 
cambiara gradualmente. Es un hecho que empieza ya a verse. 
Habra de desarrollarse una forma de gobierno en Lawrence. 
Asi tendra que ser”. 

En un intento de atender a las crecientes demandas 
estudiantiles, se esta solicitando un director de actividades 
estudiantiles para que trabaje tiempo parcial. Ese director 
habria de trabajar bajo mandatos de la sefiora Rodger y el 
sefior Signorelli. 

Algunos miembros de Lawrence ansiosos por un senado, 
se muestran descontentos ain con la idea de emplear a un 
director de actividades estudiantiles. 

Conflictos de interes: “Si se va a tener a dos directores de 
acitvidades estudiantiles, por qué no tener dos senados? Esto 
tiene sentido”, dice DiMarca 

Un director de actividades estudiantiles no eliminaria la 
necesidad de un senado en Lawrence. Este sélo lo haria mas 
conveniente, dijo Meyers. 

Aparte de la solicitud de un director, el senado acordo 
recientemente la creacion de un programa directivo bajo la 
direccion de Joe Belmer, director del programa senatorial 
estudiantil. 

El programa directivo lanza las ideas y organiza los eventos, 
conciertos y filma series que toman lugar en el campo 
estudiantil, dice Brown. 

Una mejor ayuda: “Creamos el programa directivo por 
dos razones”, dice Signorelli. “Para asegurar que haya alguien 
en Lawrence que pueda realizar la promocién de eventos, 
pero al patrocinar dichos eventos, que haga contacto con los 
estudiantes para que conozca sus necesidades. Nosotros no 
podemos hacer so aqui. No podemos estar en dos lugares ala 
vez”. 

A pesar del esfuerzo para poner en relieve las necesidades 
del campo de Lawrence, los beneficios que originarfa un 
senado en este campo serian cuantiosos, dice DiMarca. “Ello 
originaria grandes resultados e inquietudes”, afirma. 

Ventajas: “Los beneficios son evidentes”, dice Meyers. 
“Cuando se vote en torno a un punto, un senado individual 
nos permitiria votar sobre puntos que no conciernan a Hav- 
erhill. En estos momentos ello es por el beneficio de todos, y 


; : R. Comeau photo 
LOCAL COMEDIAN Bruce Teall satirizes | 4 
thing from Catholic schools to downtown 
Lawrence atarecent show in the tiled lounge. — 


aparentemente el 75 por ciento de todos lo integra Haver- 
hill”. 

“Creo que un senado separado nos permitiria votar sobre 
puntos de interés para Lawrence”. 

Una de las mayores preocupaciones en las acitividades de 
Lawrence es la distribucién del dinero. Lo que va a suceder es 
que el dinero para programas ser4 individual para las actividades 
de Lawrence y Haverhill, pero de 40 a 50 por ciento de los 
estudiantes en Lawrence también viajan a Haverhill, lo que 
creara la interrogativa de quién obtiene cuanto, afirma 
Signorelli. 

“Basicamente, mi posicién esta en que debe haber igualdad 
en la distribucién de fondos entre ambas 4reas”, expresa 
Brown. 

“Si eso se realiza, no veo razones para que haya sélo un 
senado”, concluye. 
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Optimistic: Steve Matthews, an aid to 
Rep. Brian Dempsey, D-Haverhill, said 
Dempsey will also support the measure. He 
said the measure stands a “pretty good chance” 
for approval. 

“Tt’s the easiest vote he will have to make 
in two years,” Matthews said. “The time has 
come for state employees to get a cost-of- 
living adjustment.” 

He said it’s important to note the increase 
will actually only be a cost-of-living adjust- 
ment. 

Although state workers have not received 
an increase in four years, Nessen says thousands 
ofemployees get raises each year because they 
have not reached the peak of their pay scales. 
He says others get increases because of pro- 
motions and job changes. 


No raises: However, no NECC employ- 
ees, except part-time instructors, have received 
a salary increase in more than four years. 

Ann Dawley, an aid to Sen. James Jajuga, 
D-Methuen, said Jajuga believes state em- 
ployees deserve a pay raise, but will wait to see 
the actual legislation before he makes a de- 
cision. She said he has concerns with retroactive 
payments and the total cost of the proposal. 

She said he would not have a problem with 
retroactive payments from the beginning of 
this year, but would hesitate if the payments 
went back to the previous contract. 

“He’s hoping negotiations will lead to a 
solution that will please both sides and that 
the state can afford,” she said. 

Nancy McDonald, legislative aid to Rep. 
Gary Coon, R-Andover, said Coon will also 


wait to see the actual legislation before he 
makes a decision. 

Measures delayed: The Legislature re- 
cently postponed a decision on the proposal 
until after the Nov. 3 elections to get solid 
figures on the cost of the raises, and because 
of fear of political backlash. 

The Boston Globe story says the proposed 
increase could amount to 13 percent. A 13 
percent increase would cost the state an esti- 
mated $120 million dollars over a fiscal year. 

Connell called the 13 percent estimate 
“highly inflated.” 

In the Boston Globe story, House Speaker 
Charles Flaherty says the increase would 
amount to less than $100 million for this 
fiscal year. Blanchette said the proposal will 
probably come up for approval next week. 
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In chess, a GAMBIT (9 Across) is an 
opening move in which a player seeks 
to gain some advantage by sacrificing a 
piece. ‘‘Prince IGOR’’ (22 Across) is 
an opera by Aleksandr Borodin. 


BY PAUL ROBERTS 
Assistant News Editor 


A mysterious smell and questionable air quality 
have plagued B-building since as early a 
1988. 

Despite employees’ complaints of nausea, 
burning eyes and throats and dizziness, the 
extensive efforts of the administration have 
yet to explain the smell orits related symptoms 

From late 1987 through 1991, employees 
have complained of a smell that was like 
“rotten eggs.” Some thought the source was 
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the photography room located on the third 
floor of the B-building. 

A company hired to tackle the smell 
problem in late 1989, David Gordon Asso 
ciated Inc., said the room was in use ap 
proximately 60 to 70 percent of the times in 
which the odor had occurred. 

No evidence: Joseph Brown, dean of 
academic affairs, said, “We have been so 
thorough that when we had the theory that 
the photo lab was causing the problem, we 
got the consultant in and got his opinion. He 
couldn’t find any traces of that material in the 


Air quality concerns 
frustrate college 


Administration continues search for answers 


air downstairs, but nevertheless we extended 
the ventilation duct from the photo lab away 
trom the fresh air intake in that building on 
the theory that this stuff may be getting 
sucked in over there. Thatis just one example 
of a dozen different theories.” 

Although all but one of the tests were 
within the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration’s limits, the school continued 
testing and upgrading its equipment. A test 
on mold and mildew was the one that did fail. 
Brown said it was done on a day that the 
school was working on the brick patio right 
outside the department of continuing edu- 
cation offices, where most of the complaints 
were onginating. 


SOSWOY Sisie iSlilcsey | 


“The next weck we did the same test and 
it was within normal limits,” Brown said 

“The school has done an extensive inves 
tigation, with three separate parties; the third 
was Air Balance, Inc.,” he said. “To make a 
the school spent $50,000 
implementing the recommendations from the 
Air Balance study. Some of the things that 
they recommended were substantial changes 
in the air duct in the B-building 

Improvements made: After the recom- 
mendations were met, the incidence of smell 
complaints dropped noticeably. Air filters 
and purifiers have been replaced with charcoal 
filters, air purifiers’ fan motors were upgraded 
from two to three horse power. 


long story short 


These improvements still haven’t halted 
the complaints, however. 

“Within the last four months we have 
begun to have complaints again. I am not 
saying that we have not had a complaint or 
two since 1991, but we started having a 
concentrations of complaints within the last 
four months, a full 12 to 15 months after the 
initial improvements,” Brown said. 

More problems: This summer the ad- 
ministration started getting complaints of 
stale air and itchy eyes from employees. They 
called back the environmental consultant, 
but the firm found no major problems. 

The school has recalled the Air Balance, 
to retest the air flow 

“I want them to verify and certify that the 

proper air and air exchanges are taking place 

that are required in all those offices,” Brown 

said. 

He said the troubles have hurt the college 
financially, as well. 

“I would estimate that the school has 
spent approximately $75,000 trying to fix 
this problem,” he said. “The whole situation 
has been very frustrating.” 


Inc 
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Gov. Weld visits | : 
changed campus 


A year after first seeing NECC/Lawrence, 
governor examines renovated building 


By JAMIE CRESPO 
Observer News Editor 


Gov. William Weld recently visited 
NECC/Lawrence to view its 
$900,000 renovation project, 
funded through the 
Commonwealth’s Division of 
Capital Planning. 

In a speech in the Lawrence 
atrium, Weld said he was pleased to 
see the significant improvements 
made since its opening. 

“It’s wonderful to see an edu- 
cational institution that is green and 
growing,” he said to the crowd of 


100, including Lawrence Mayor 
Kevin Sullivan and various com- 
munity dignitaries. 


Diplomatic return: Weld last 
visited the Lawrence campus in May 
1991, when the state secured the 
transaction with Prudential, which 
donated the building that was in 
need of renovations. Partial walls 
divided classrooms and much of the 
campus remained empty. 

Nearly a year and a half and 
$900,000 worth of renovations 
later, Weld and Paul Cronin, the 
recently defeated Republican con- 
tender for Congress, briefly toured 
the campus’s new child care center 
and NECC’s nursing division. 

Weld praised the campus for be- 
ing a perfect example of how part- 
nerships between the public and 
private sectors can work for 
everybody’s benefit. He said NECC 
has played a crucial role in educat- 
ing the workforce and stimulating 
the economy. 

“Schools like NECC represent 
the foundation of our future,” he 
said. “Itis the heart of the fulfilling 
work of education and improved 
opportunity for all of us.” 

Thanks: In the opening speech, 
John R. Dimitry, NECC president, 
praised Weld for supporting the 
college’s expansion into Lawrence. 


Without the governor’s support, the 
building would have ended up “a 
hollow shell,” he said. 

“Governor, last May you had 
high hopes for us and we have lived 
up to it,” he said, turning to Weld. 
“For an expenditure of $900,000, 
although we think there has to be 
more, we have a modern campus 
with 1,300 students enrolled who 
are gaining from this building and 
its staff.” 

Despite significant improve- 
ments in filling vacant space at the 
campus, approximately 10,000 sq. 
feet of under-utilized space still re- 
mains on the bottom floor of the 
building. According to Joseph 
Brown, dean of administrative ser- 
vices, the college would need an 
additional $1 million to transport 
the remainder of the college’s health 
program, which includes the respi- 
ratory therapy, medical assistant, and 
radiologic technology programs and 
two laboratories. 

Weld said he anticipates more 
funding, citing recentimprovements 
in the state’s higher education 
budget, but did not specify how 
much would be allocated to the 
college. 

Safety: Dimitry also boasted of 
the Lawrence campus’s impeccable 
security record. Despite being 
nestled in a high-crime rate area, he 
assured the governor that the college 
Was maintaining absolute security. 

“Not a single car has been 
scratched or stolen. Not a student 
has been looked at with crossed 
eyes,” he said, drawing laughter. 
“This is the safest campus in the 
state.” 

Dimitry said Cronin playeda key 
role in working with the governor’s 
office and Prudential, which he 
called a conservative corporation. 

“A lot of people worked on this 
for a long time, but we didn’t have 
a connection with the governor’s 


office,” Dimitry said. “And we 
needed a super salesman when 
working with those vice presidents 
from Prudential.” 

MVP: Weld also acknowledged 
Cronin’s assistance, calling him the 
undisputed, most valuable person 
in the effort. He said Cronin brought 
the transaction to the governor’s 
office when “it was just a gleam in 
someone else’s eyes.” 

“Cronin not only brokered the 


entire process,” Weld said. “He also 
made sure by camping outside my 
office that the state came through 
with the necessary funding to fix the 
building.” 

A silver bowl was awarded to 
Cronin in recognition of his assis- 
tance in bringing a permanent 
campus to Lawrence. 

NECC dedicated a 10-foot 
rubber tree to the governor, which 
will remain in the atrium. 

Chance for success: Cronin said 


Photo ops 
C. Russo photos 
GOV. WILLIAM Weldis awarded 
several gifts at his recent visit 
to NECC/Lawrence, including 
Aja Nicholson’s hand crafted 
macaroni necklace, top. 
Receiving a nursing division T- 
shirt, Weld is joined by John R. 
Dimitry, NECC president, Su- 
san Haas, day division class 
president and Sue Horseman, 
first class president of nurs- 
ing, evening division, left. 


Prudential was initially skeptical in 
donating the building. Being in- 
volved with the Lawrence Boy’s 
Club, he said he explained to Pru- 
dential executives how the campus 
would serve as a beacon for less 
fortunate children who wantto their 
way out of poverty. 

“They could see the building as 
a way up,” Cronin said. “This is a 
tremendous academic resource. This 
is the key to the future for all the 
people in Lawrence.” 


Baby-sitting services offered in Lawrence 


By EVELYN TRONCOSO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Children ofall origins play and learn from one 
another at NECC’s new baby-sitting pro- 
gram. 

The program will provide baby-sitting 
Monday through Friday from 8 a.m. to4 p.m. 
It will continue Monday through Thursday 
from 5 p.m to 10 p.m. 

The space designed for child care includes 
two play rooms, an area for eating snacks, a 
full kitchen including washer and dryer anda 
miniature bathroom especially made for the 
children. The space will accommodate up to 
50 children per session this semester. 

Diverse service: “We want to build a 
multicultural program here,” said Jacky Lowe, 
intern supervisor in charge of program-de- 
velopment. 

The program accepts children from ages 3 
to 12. The children must have updated im- 
munizations. It also offers baby-sitting on 
regular basis as well as drop-in care. 

Parents must be enrolled in a class at the 
Lawrence campus and in the building in order 
for their child to be in the program, Lowe 
said. 

Parents provide lunch, and the center pro- 
vides snacks. Parents also supervise their 
children for snacks during their class break or 
at other times. 

Parental involvement: “It’s one of the 
conditions of this baby sitting service. Unlike 
day care, this is considered baby-sitting in 
which the parent is the primary care giver,” 
Lowe said. “The staffinvolved in the program 


has already developed a reputation. 

“Its a baby-sitting program but we’ve 
been very careful in hiring people who have 
had training and experience,” Lowe said. 
“While parents are doing school work, the 
children are doing a bit of work themselves 
through child’s play.” 

“T like it very much,” Rafael Troche said. 
Troche, six, and brother Carlos, four, both 
attend the program while their mother, 
Francis, attends an English as a Second Lan- 
guage (ESL) class on campus. 

One baby-sitter works with no more than 
10 children. At every session one bilingual 
staff person attends. Filena Mejia is one of the 
parents in the program. In addition she also 
brings here children there while attending 
ESL classes. 

Helpful: “The program is very good.” 
Mejia said “The staffis very sweet and patient 
with the kids. They also helped my oldest 
daughter, who is in school, with her home- 
work,” 

The center strives for convenience and 
reassures the mothers. They have the reassur- 
ance of having their children in the same 
building as they are and are still able to get 
some work done. 

“We all come together and leave 
together,” Mejia said. 

Alina Blancos teaches third-grade bilin- 
gual class at the Lahey school and still finds 
time to contribute two nights per week to the 
baby-sitting program. 

“This is more than a baby-sitting program. 
I really feel that we go much further than 
that,” Blancos said. 


Amherst College 
Babson College 
Bentley College 

Boston College 

Boston University 

Clark University 

Curry College 

Daniel Webster College 
Emerson College 
Emmanuel College 


Bridgewater State College 
Fitchburg State College 
Framingham State College 
Mass. College of Art 

Mass. Maritime Academy 
North Adams State College 
Salem State College 
Westfield State College 


Transfer College Day 


NECC Cafeteria 
Tuesday, Nov. 24 
10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Merrimack College 
Montserrat College of Art 
Mount Holyoke College 

New England College 
Northeastern University . 
Notre Dame College 

Regis College 

Rivier College 

Simmons College 


Endicott College Smith College 

Gordon College St. Anselm College 

Harvard / Radcliffe Stonehill College 

Harvard Extension Suffolk University 

Lasell College Tufts University 

Lesley College Wellesley College 

Mass. College of Pharmacy Wentworth Institute of Technology 
Wheelock College 


Worcester State College 
University of Mass. /Amherst 
University of Mass. /Boston 
University of Mass. /Dartmouth 
University of Mass. /Lowell 
Keene State College 
Plymouth State College 
University of New Hampshire 
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Citizens can make 
impact in politics 


Lecture series urges governmental interest 


AIDS victims 
paid tribute 
File photos 


NECC STUDENTS and faculty visit 
Washington D. C. over Columbus 
Day weekend to commemorate the 
victims of AIDS. A candlelight vigil 
honors those who have died from 
the virus, above. = 

Frank DeSarro, assistant professor, 
‘English language center, examines 
a few of the 21,000 panels of the 
Ellipse AIDS Quilt, right. 
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on Tuesday, 
November 24, 1992 
10:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 


By DEBBIE LEMIEUX 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Former state representative Majorie Claprood 
urged people to become involved, informed 
and educated about making the government 
work in the first of a series of lectures, called 
How to Win Fiends and Influence Congress, 
sponsored by the White Fund. 

Claprood, who spoke at NECC’s Law- 
rence campus, introduced herself as a 
Democrat who acquired an insatiable hunger 
for politics. She attributes her excitement 
with politics to her father, who started bringing 
her to rallies at age three. At one rally she 
heard a young man running for Senate speak. 
That was John F. Kennedy. 

Claprood served six years in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives. She was 
John Silber’s running mate in the 1990 
Massachusetts Democratic race for governor. 
Presently, she is the chairman of the Jane Doe 
Safety Fund, raising money to aid women 
whoare victims of domestic violence. She also 
joins Pat Whitley on a morning talk show 
discussing politics on WHDH. 

Developing contacts: Claprood’s sug- 
gestion on winning friends and influencing 
Congress includes asking people to get close 
to their candidates. 

“Become a volunteer in a campaign of the 
candidate of your choice,” she said. “Get up 
close and personal with your public officials. 
Ifyou have aconcern, pick upa phone and call 
your representative, or take the concern to 
city hall.” 

Claprood also suggests going to the state- 
house or Congress and lobbying for bills and 
laws. She said there is no greater impact on 


representatives than personal testimony from 
people who have first-hand knowledge. 

She recalled an incident when she served as 
state representative. A bill worked for six years 
to pass was presented to the House fora vote. 
It allowed welfare recipients to remain on 
medicaid for one year, after returning work, 
allowing time to acquire independent health 
insurance, she said. 

Personal impact: Single mothers are es- 
pecially vulnerable to this issue, since the 
message from the state encourages people to 
stay out of work to keep their health insurance. 

After debating all day on this bill, a single 
mother with her child appeared to speak to 
the representatives. 

“T don’t know what my mommy wants, 
but whatever she wants, please give it to her. 
She cries every night,” the child testified. 

The bill was passed that evening. 

“What is important about testifying is it’s 
what is important to you,” Claprood said. 
“Tt’s from the soul.” 

Political ground: Claprood said another 
way to influence Congress is to run for office. 

“Start small as a town or local official,” she 
said. “It’sa very humbling experience. You’re 
never too young or old to start at some level, 
to become involved in politics.” 

She is a strong advocate for a campaign 
refunding reform, which would allow non- 
wealthy people to run for public office by 
limiting the campaign to six to nine months, 
funds spent, and mandating free time from 
the media. 

The road to her current position has been 
rough. 

“The rewards are worth the risks,” she 
said. 
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Writing excellence awarded 


Students may earn recognition in annual composition contest 


By SAMANTHA BUFFUM 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Students often sit down behind the keyboard 
to type an essay with nothing but the hopes of 
receiving a good grade. 

NECC offers recognition to the writer 
within. 

The English department is holding its 
biannual composition awards ceremony Dec. 
7 in Lecture Hall A at 11 a.m. 

Procedure: A group of judges from the 
English department reads the papers and 
rates them onascale from strongest to weakest, 
said Linda Desjardins, publicity chairperson. 

Desjardins said the essays are submitted 
anonymously. 

“These awards are based upon your writ- 
ing abilities,” she said. “Excellence in English 
Composition I receives the Betty Arnold 
Award, and the essay chosen in English 
Composition II receives the Roland Kimball 
Award. Besides these two awards, others are 
presented at the ceremony.” 

She described what she looks for in an 
essay. 

“In composition I, I look for personal 
experience that lets the reader share the ex- 
perience and (enables him or her) to identify 
with the work. In composition II, I look for 
analytic papers that produce a well thought- 
out analysis and offer a unique way of looking 
at a piece of literature.” 

Beneficial: Eugene Connolly, professor, 
department of English, served as a judge for 
about four years. He said the awards benefit 
students. 

“Just the fact the students are suggested is 
a tremendous validation of them as writers,” 
he said. “They’ve been recognized, approved 
and celebrated by their teachers.” 

He advised young writers to “observe 
everything, take time to look and try to 
understand everything. Read, read, read — 
write, write, write. Try to get things published. 
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Submit them to editors. Get feedback — tre- 
mendous motivation. Writers have to stop, 
pay attention and be aware. They can’t rush 
through life.”” 

Improvement: “In composition I, I look 
for something I can’t put down, where I stop 
correcting little mistakes and read the story 
due to interest,” said Susan Sanders, profes- 
sor, department of English. “In composition 
II, I look for an essay that teaches me some- 
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thing new about these works of literature —a 
well-organized, thoughtful, analytic essay.” 
She advises her students to read E. B. 
White. She loves the writing in the New 
Yorker, finding it to be the best essay writing. 
The faculty will have decided what student 
essays to submit to the competition by Nov. 
22. 
“When you have something really exciting 
to you, you want to share it ,’” Connolly said. 


TV club looks for new members 


By TONY SEGNINI 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Although the size of the TV club changes 
every semester, lack of interest has kept it on 
the downside this fall. 

“T let the students take control in the 
studio,” said club adviser, Jim Hellensen. 
“Only this year, there aren’t many students to 
take control.” 

Due to a tight budget and the club’s 
struggle to prove its viability to the student 
senate, more interest is needed, he said. 

“T have tried to organize fund-raisers, but 
with student apathy, we are caught ina sort of 
Catch-22,” Hellensen said. 

Activities: Hellensen also tries to use his 


connections with the Dimension Cable 
Company of Haverhill to help create interest 
by getting students’ work on public access 
television. 

He suggested bringing a local artist into 
the studio for a short interview and then 
videotaping a performance of the artist. 

“Tt would be'a documentary-type format,” 
Hellensen said. 

The club plans to take its yearly trip to the 
People Are Talkingtelevision show, hosted by 
Haverhill native Tom Bergeron, in Boston to 
experience how a television studio works. 

Options: Students have access to two 
camcorders, which they can use to tape lec- 
tures, Co-op interviews and term papers on 
video. 


Club member Jake Trussell said the school 
should put more emphasis on media-oriented 
programs such as the TV club. 

“The world around us is becoming more 
of a multi-media culture all the time, and I 
think the school should be more focused on 
it,” Trussell said. “Maybe they don’t have the 
money right now orare just not aware of these 
changes in society.” 

By integrating activities of the TV club 
with other clubs through information on 
computers in the lab or by other means, the 
interest lacking in the club may be reversed, 
Trussell said. 

The club meets every Monday at ] la.m. in 
the television studio on the first floor of the 
Bentley Library. 


Proposed Salisbury plant raises questions 


Incinerator supporters claim facility will create jobs, others fear environmental hazards 


By MARYRITA MALLOY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The close-knit town of Salisbury split at the 
seams this fall over the Ogden Martin waste- 
to-energy facility proposal. 

According to the plan, the facility. will 
burn household trash, turn it into ash and 
then ship it to another location. 

In October, Ogden Martin drew up a 40- 
page proposal and submitted it to the town. 
The proposal covers all concerns from envi- 
ronmental to economic, and brought about 
mixed feelings in the town. 

“We say, as the board of selectman, that 
the incinerator will expand economic growth 
by creating jobs,” said Don Beaulieu, former 
Salisbury selectman and proponent of the 
incinerator plant. 

Swiss cheese: Those opposed to the plan 
believe it is flawed. 

“There are so many holes in Ogden 
Martin’s plan, you could drive a garbage 
truck through them,” said incinerator oppo- 
nent Betsy McNamara. 

Supporters are looking at the economic 
results of the plant’s location in Salisbury and 


opponents are concerned with its environ- 
mental impact. 

Those in favor said the construction and 
operation of the plant could mean jobs for 
town workers and workers from surrounding 
communities, which would amount to more 
than 800 jobs over two and a half years and 
more than 45 permanent full-time jobs upon 
completion. 

Pros: According to an independent engi- 
neering, firm that prepared a study for the 
planning board, in communities hosting an 
incinerator plant, property values have re- 
mained the same or increased after the plant 
went into operation. 

Supporters also said the new waste-to- 
energy incinerator would improve the 
Merrimack Valley because it would replace an 
older and less-advanced facility in Lawrence. 
The facility will also meet the standards of the 
1990 Clean Air Act amendments. 

Proponents also say the facility will cut 
down on the amount of waste going into the 
overburdened Salisbury landfill, scheduled to 
shut down next year at a cost of $1.8 million. 
Ogden Martin has agreed to supply money 
for the shutdown. Citizens Against Incin- 


Faulty proposal 


“There ave so many holes in 
Ogden Martin’s plan, you 
could drive a garbage truck 
through them,” said incinera- 
tor opponent Betsy 
McNamara. 


eration in Salisbury (CAINS) said the plant 
will bring a great risk to Salisbury’s health and 
environment. 

Pricey: Lead, mercury and sulfuric acid 
would be emitted from the stack, according 
to CAINS. The group is also concerned with 
the potential cost it believes Salisbury will 
contribute toward the future costs of up- 
grading the plant 

According to CAINS, Haverhill paid 
$400,000 in legal costs just to review the 
contracts. 


Observer Briefs 


NECC alumnus — 


New trustee elected 


Forrest Pettengill of Haverhill, a busi- 
ness management student, recently was 
elected by the student body to the | 
college’s board of trustees. 

A 1977 graduate of Haverhill High 
School, Pettengill has been a member 
of the college’s student senate for the — 
past year. After graduating, he plans to 
transfer to a four-year college or soir ; 
versity. 

The NECC board of trustees in- 


~ cludes 11 individuals, nine of whom 


are appointed by the governor (one 
appointment must be an alumnus of 
the college), one alumni-elected rep- 
resentative and one student-elected 
representative. Board members are re- 
sponsible for setting policy and estab- 
lishing college guidelines. 

Trustees also approve full-time per- 
sonnel appointments and new pro- 
grams, as well as grants and student 
fees and surcharges. 


Nursing chairperson 
authors new article 


Dolores J. Haritos, director of nursing 
education at NECC, recently authored 
an article that was included in Ameri- 
can Nursing: A Biographical Dictio- 
nary, Volume LI. 

The article was about Lucille Petry 
Leone, the first woman entitled to wear 
the gold braid of an admiral and to 
become assistant surgeon general in 
the U.S. Public Health Department. _ 

Haritos also authored an article on 
Anita Newcomb McGee, the first di- 
rector ofthe Army Nurse Corps, which 
was included in American Nursing: A 
Biographical Dictionary, Volumel. 

Haritos joined the registered nurs- _ 
ing faculty in 1972 and was promoted © 
to her current position jn dPBEocenccbel 


ere i 


wins scholarship 


Richard J. Kennedy of Malden has won 
the chancellor’s scholarship for excel-_ 
lence at UMass/Boston. He received — 
the award at a recent dinner at the 
Harbor Campus for 64 scholarship — 


winners, 


The scholarship is a full, four-year 
award that covers the cost of tuition 
and fees at the university. It is given in. 
recognition of outstanding academic 
achievement or excellence inthe artsor _ 
distinguished accomplishmentir public — 
and community service. 

Kennedy, who is studying math- 
ematics at UMass/Boston, isa NECC 
graduate. 


Renowned mime 
to perform Nov. 15 _ 


Nationally acclaimed mime, Trent 

Arterberry, will perform a family show — 
designed for children as well as adults _ 
at NECC’s Lawrence <P a 
day, Nov. 15,at2p.m. 

Arterberry’ speciorbaieees (tie 
traditional mime with a mix of music, — 
special effects, black light theater, and 
audience participation. : 

Arterberry began his career in the 
1970s when he left pre- -med studies at 
UCLAtobecomea mime’sapprentice, _ 
eventually training with the renowned 
French master, Marcel Marceau. 

Arterberry has performed with a 
variety of performers, including Marvin’ 
Hamlish, B.B: King, Spyro Gyra and 
the Kinks. He opened Julio Iglesias’ 
first North American Tour, including 
four nights at Radio City Music Hall, 
performing for 15,000 people. 

Tickets are $5; $3 for senior citi- 
zens, children under 12 and NECC 
students with IDs. Advance tickets can 
be purchased Monday through Friday 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m, at the security _ 
desk at the Lawrence campus, or in the 
Haverhill’s student activi 

33 in the student center. 
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File photo 


rles Cardoza and Brian Martin, receive school jackets for 
n John R. Dimitry, NECC president. Held on Oct. 16 at Far 
course in West Boxford, it attracted 45 golfers and raised 


dispatched to the scene, but no major 
injuries were reported. 

Monday, Oct. 26 —- Two males in a 
suspicious van were reported looking into 
different vehicles in lot two. After a few 
minutes of observation by campus secu- 
rity, the van left. Owner of the vehicle is 
not an NECC student. 

Report any suspicious activity or lost 
items to the campus security office on the 


first floor of C—Building or call 374-3689. 


Monday, Oct. 19 — 
A motor vehicle ac- 
cident occurred in 
lot six causing minor 
damage to the five 
automobiles involved. An ambulance was 


I chose to transfer to Merrimack 


for many reasons... 


it's close tohome... 
and generous in 
transferring my NECC 
credits... they 


accepted 25 instead of 


the usual 20. 

The positive attitude 
of the faculty at 
Merrimack really 


helped the transition. 


Ms. Jennifer Srybny 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


I also loved the 


Northern Essex Community College 
Associate's degree, 
Business Administration 


registration process... 


I had my courses in 
Merrimack College 


Accounting major less than an hour! 


For more information 
call the 


Merrimack 
oem ie Seals ead 


North Andover, Massachusetts 01845 


Office of Admissions 
E G E and 


Financial Aid 


(508) 837-5100 


Student hotline 
awaits your call 


Opportunity open to address problems 


By MARY HARRINGTON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A student affairs hotline was recently intro- 
duced to improve communication between 
students and the college community, and 
better meet students’ needs. 

Kevin Fitzgibbon, chairperson of the All 
College Council Student Affairs Committee 
(ACCSAC), hopes the new hotline will be 
instrumental in “providing a pulse of what is 
happening with students.” 

The ACCSAC realizes it does not address 
some students’ problems. Generally, they 
should direct concerns to elected student 
representatives, but their identities are often 
unknown, Fitzgibbon said. 

An opportunity to present and discuss 
issues through the hot line should prove 
beneficial to many students. All students are 
allowed to call in, whether full- or part-time, 
or enrolled in the division of continuing 
education. 

Nota gripe line: “We don’t want this to be 
a gripe line,” said committee member Cathy 
Sanderson. “We want to address real prob- 
lems.” 

Answers to key questions students have 
canalso be sought via the hotline. In addition 
to seeking help, students are encouraged to 
call with suggestions and solutions to recur- 
ring problems, such as the endless lines dur- 
ing the book-rush and registration. 

Operating as a phone mail system, the 
student will need to leave his or her name and 
telephone number along with a message. 
Fitzgibbon will initially return all received. 
The caller’s confidentiality will be protected. 
After the call is returned, no record will be 
kept, Sanderson said. 

Regarding issues of harassment or dis- 
crimination, the hotline can be useful to 
students by providing information and options 
available through other college resources. It 


Call 374-5832 


would be the student’s decision whether or 
not to proceed with acomplaint. Anonymous 
calls are disregarded, since it is impossible to 
address them. 

“Asissues and solutions are sifted through, 
the ACCSAC will direct them to appropriate 
committees,” Fitzgibbon said. “Ifa call per- 
tains to the budget committee, the informa- 
tion will be forwarded to it.” 

Option: The hotline is a public relations 
effort on the part of the ACCSAC to deal with 
students’ issues, but it is not intended as the 
only means for solving serious problems and 
grievances. Students need to explore avenues 
outlined in the college catalog to handle such 
issues. 

Because itis still experimental, Fitzgibbon 
and Sanderson are not sure how students will 
choose to use the hotline. They hope it will 
operate as an interface line, promoting a 
positive approach to problems and their so- 
lutions. 

In addition to Fitzgibbon and Sanderson, 
ACCSAC members include: Chris Rowse, 
Paul Bamberger, Priscilla Caira, Gerald Morin, 
Mary Jane Pernaa, Linda Hummel-Shea, Dick 
Pastor, Kathy Rodger, Priscilla Pope, Sue 
Smulski and Jim Hellesen. Appointed student 
representatives are Jodi DiGloria, Naomi 
Bergstrom and Julie Tommachio. 


Veterans club offers 
services to hundreds 


Assistance provided in receiving entitled benefits 


By CHRIS MCBRIDE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


It is estimated that there are as many as 300 
veterans on campus as well as numerous 
members of the NECC faculty, yet many do 
not know of the entitlements given for their 
service in the armed forces, 

Nancy Sabin, systems analyst, registrar’s 
office, and director of veterans affairs, said 
many veterans who enter the college do not 
know they may be eligible fora tuition waiver 
if they served during an armed conflict. The 
exemption is good for up to 12 credits, or 
$528. 

Veterans also need to know about their 
club, Sabin said. 

The club is open to active duty personnel, 
reservists, members of ROTC and the National 
Guard as well as any person who has a vested 
interest in veteran affairs. 

Club origins: The club was started in the 
1970s, but with only 125 prior service students 
at the college, it did not attract many mem 
bers. The club was revived in 1989 and, said 
Sabin, “has been going strong ever since.” 

Student Ronald Koontz, a Vietnam vet 
and club president, said he knows a lot of vets 


do not have time to be members because of 


various family and schedule responsibilities, 
but wants them to know they are welcome to 
attend the hour-long meetings held every 
other week 

“There are no dues because we feel you’ve 
paid yours by joining the service in the first 
place,” he said. 

The club is not a social club like many 
others on campus. 


“It’s more or less a support group, a place 
to goto talk to people who have had the same 
problems in the past,” he said 

Robert Bakalyar, club vice president, said 
“The club is set up to make sure vets get the 
benefits they deserve.” 

Benefits jeopardized: Bakalyar,a very vocal 
member of the club, believes if more vets do 
not stand up for their rights, the government 
will begin to cut benefits. 

“T signed the contract, completed my part 
of the deal and I'll stand up for veteran 
benefits ifthe government tries to cut them,” 
Bakalyar said. 

Twenty percent of the club’s members are 
women and they hope to attract more in the 
future. 

Many events sponsored by the club in- 
clude a holiday craft fair in October, a Veterans 
Day ceremony in November, and other 
functions around Christmas. 

Upcoming events: Koontz said the club 
works with the Marine Corps in the Toys for 
Tots program and has an annual food and 
clothing drive with Saint Rita’s Church in 
Haverhill this December. 

Koontz would also like to see veterans use 
the club as a source of information. He said if 
the club can draw 10 percent of the veterans 
at NECC to come to each meeting, it will be 
extremely successful. 

“A 10 percent turnout would be great 
because the more people involved, the better 
off the club is,” Bakalyar said. 

NECC is hiring a part-time assistant to 
help Sabin because there has been such an 
influx of veterans deciding to further their 
education in recent years, Bakalyar said. 
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Literary magazine 
seeks art, prose 


‘Parnassus’ urges more student involvement 


By DON TAHAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Getting literature and artwork published re- 
mains a dream for some, but the Parnassus 
club enables students to submit and enjoy 
both. 

“It’s a form of pure representation,” said 
Jon Glassett, club member. 

The club produces a literary magazine 
each semester that includes a compilation of 
literature and artwork. 

All welcome: Laurel Obert and Joanna 
Fortna, both of whom teach part-time in the 
humanities division, advise the club. There 
are five members now, and anyone is welcome 
to attend meetings and/or submit work, 
Obert said. 

The club meets every Monday at 11 a.m. 
outside of C-351, where members review 
submitted material and critique artwork to 
determine which submissions will be printed 
in the magazine. 

So far, there have been roughly 30 literary 
and 10 art submissions. Due to the small 


amount received from such a large and di- 
verse student body, Glassett urges students to 
“get those poems in!” 

The club dates back to the mid-1960s, 
Obert said. 

Award winning: Since then, it has received 
three awards, including the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association’s 1990 third-place 
certificate in its annual critique, the American 
Scholastic Press Association’s first place award 
and the Associated College Press’ 1990 All 
American Award, with four marks of distinc- 
tion. 

Work printed in the magazine can be 
published elsewhere if others recognize the 
piece’s worth. Students can also utilize 
Parnassus to build a selection of clips for a 
portfolio. 

No restrictions are placed on a piece’s 
length, but artwork must be submitted in 
black and white. Drop off written material 
outside of C-360, and turn in artwork in C- 
SoLy 

“T think students who see their work in 
print feel proud,” Obert said. 
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Activities office 
strives to excel 


Director to address Lawrence’s needs 


By JAY MAGUIRE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


In the aftermath of last semester’s student 
activities scandal, new director Arthur 
Signorelli has embraced the challenge of im- 
proving the program. 

Earlier this year, Stephen Michaud, former 
activities director, resigned for “personal” 
reasons after allegedly misappropriating funds. 
In the months following Michaud’s departure, 
Signorelli, campus gallery director for the 


past 10 years, has worked through piles of 


unsolved problems in an effort to bring stu- 
dents entertaining and educational programs 
and activities. 

Signorelli is also putting a priority on 
Lawrence campus student activities this fall. 

“Haverhill campus student activities are 
well-established and numerous,” Signorelli 
said. “This is the first year the Lawrence 
campus has representation in the student 
senate.” 

New blood: The three Lawrence students 
elected, representing the three educational 
divisions of health services, English as a sec- 
ond language and liberal arts, will provide a 
challenge for the senate. 

“Due to the new representation by 
Lawrence students, it’s unclear as to how this 
will affect the student activities budget,” 
Signorelli said. 

“I’m looking forward to the learning 
process and hope the senate will ask some in- 
depth questions, as well as take a good look at 
the budget.” 

Only in the last year has Lawrence found 
recognition as an official campus. Prior to 
Prudential Insurance Co. donating the build- 
ing, classes in Lawrence were spread between 
various churches, Lawrence High School and 
the Lawrence public library. 

“When you don’t havea place to call your 
own, you don’t have a home,” said Kathy 
Roger, Lawrence campus director. 

Higher enrollment: The Lawrence family 
grew by approximately 300 students with the 
introduction of the health services program in 
September. 

With the addition of the parking lot, anew 
courtyard, tables and chairs with vending 
machines, a microwave oven and the forth- 
coming addition of a library, the Lawrence 
campus has improved. 

“Students used to come, take a class or two 
and then leave,” Roger said. “Now students 
have a place to gather.” 

Athletic director Jack Hess said due to 
logistics, all intramural sports take place at the 
Haverhill campus. A number of Lawrence 
students participate in varsity basketball as 
well as soccer, and white water rafting and 
canoe trips are also made available to students, 
he said. 

Accessible transportation: The Lawrence 
Boy’s Club will provide a cost-free shuttle bus 
if 12 to 14 students have an interest in 
swimming as an intramural sport. 

“The problem is, students at Lawrence 


aren’t made aware of activities,” said criminal 
justice student Tom Duggan. “We put up a 
petition to get a refrigerator and were not 
taken seriously. Every time we try to get 
something done, another door is closed in 
our faces.” 

The Lawrence campusis scheduled to hire 
a part-time activities director, Signorelli said. 

“It’s impossible for one director to be at 
both campuses,” he said. 

Many Lawrence students feel they have 
the greater need. Lawrence students out- 
voted Haverhill students by a margin of 269- 
231 in the election for student senate, despite 
a larger enrollment at Haverhill. Last year, 
ballots were not available to Lawrence stu- 
dents, but this year Signorelli made sure 
Lawrence students had them. 

Help needed: “Between printing ballots 
and getting activities organized, it wasn’t easy 
to get word to Lawrence withouta director of 
activities there to provide information to 
students,” Signorelli said. 

“What Arthur Signorelli has done so far 
gives those ofus here at Lawrence a feeling of 
promise,” said Nunzio DiMarca, admissions 
and placement counselor at NECC Lawrence. 
“He’s accessible to ideas and easy to talk 
with.” 

A questionnaire was also distributed last 
spring in Lawrence. Due tostudentresponse, 
a women’s volleyball team has been formed 
and a ping-pong table has been provided, 
though there is no official activities board or 
Office. 

Mime Trent Arterberry will perform at the 
Lawrence campus Sunday, Nov. 15 at 2 p.m. 
Admission is $5 for the public, and $3 for 
those with student ID. 

Regular performances: Signorelli is con- 
cerned about repetitive entertainment ap- 
pearances. Arterberry is one perpetual re- 
turnee, as is perennial NECC performer 
Livingston Taylor. 

“Livingston Taylor has been to NECC so 
many times I’m surprised he doesn’t have his 
own office,” Signorelli said. “With the amount 
of funds provided for programming events, 
there is no reason a wider array of entertain- 
ment can’t be provided.” 

Movies are shown at the Haverhill campus 
student center theater free of charge every 
Wednesday at 10 a.m., noon and 2 p.m. 
Lawrence campus shows movies every Tues- 
day at 10 a.m., noon and 2 p.m. Special 
showings also occur at both campuses from 
time to time. 

Signorelli’s association with the campus 
gallery has led to joint ventures involving the 
gallery and student activities. A Revolution- 
ary War-era village was displayed in front of 
the library in September. This month, a ret- 
rospective view of China is seen through 
photographs and traditional Chinese songs 
and dance. In December, the annual art 
department’s faculty exhibit returns, Dec. 2 - 
Jan. 13. 

For more information, call the student 
activities office at 374-3731. 


Contemporary affairs club welcomes diversity 


By ERICA WILCOX 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The contemporary affairs club, an organiza- 
tion for students with a concern for their 
community, is looking for new members this 
semester. 

The club appears to be having a little 
trouble generating an interest in its organiza- 
tion, however. 

“This may be because students feel they 
have to know all about the issues we discuss,” 
said Philip Howard, president. “People can 
come to the meetings and not be expected to 
know all the information. The purpose is to 
learn.” 

Jim Capra, vice president, attributes part 
ofthe problem in finding new members to the 
fact that students do not stay at NECC for 
long. 

“Last semester we had a lot of Conserva- 


tive Republican members, and that’s not what 
this club is about,” Howard said. 

Both sides: “We want people to under- 
stand the issues and see not just one side, but 
all sides,” Capra said. 

Both Howard and Capra agree that con- 
temporary affairs has a need for more women 
and foreign members. 

“We need different members for a differ- 
ence of perspective on each issue we discuss,” 
Howard said. 

Howard said student apathy hurts the 
group. 

“This is one of the reasons why I think we 
don’t have many members,” Howard said. 

“We discuss issues that are political, moral, 
current, past and future,” he said. “This is an 
issues club, not just concerned with current 
political subjects.” 

“We discuss things ranging from women's 
rights to abortion,” Capra said. 


“We have these discussions in an orderly, 
organized way. It’snotamobscene,” Howard 
said. : 

Upcoming events: Future projects in- 
clude guest speakers and an international 
students meeting, which Capra describes as a 
meeting for “an outsider looking in.” 

Also, in April, the club takes a trip to the 
United Nations, similar to the trip they took 
to Washington D.C. last semester. 

This trip will consist of between four and 
five students, depending on response, and the 
faculty adviser for the trip, Jack McDonald, 
part-time instructor, department of history. 

The trip will give the group a look at how 
the United Nations works from the inside 
out. 

“We will be assigned a small country, 
because we will be a small group, and we will 
represent that country,” Howard said. 

“Most of the cost of this trip is covered 


Open discussion 


“We want people to under- 
stand the issues and see not 
just one side, but all sides,” 
said Jim Capra, vice 
president. 


through the club’s activities fund,” he said. 
“We don’t want people to be discouraged 
from finding out about the trip because they 
think it will cost them a lot of money to 
become involved.” 

The next meeting will be held at noon in 
C-398. For more information, call Howard, 
Capra, or Barlas at 374-5894. 


J. Bernard graphic 
THE INESCAPABLE PULL of addictive drugs can draw in anyone and refuse to let go. 
Professional help, from programs like Project Act, is often the only hope for users. 


Range of therapies 


“Three different kinds of treat- 
ment will be used,” Bernstein 
said. 


“The first is drug counseling, 
and the second is cognitive 
therapy which deals with 
thoughts, emotions and behav- 
tors. The third is supportive- 
expressive psychology. 
“Supportive-expressive psychol- 
ogy involves helping people 
understand themselves better by 
recognizing their own emotions 
and conflicts and how they 


effect their behaviors,” he said. LAWRENCE BERNSTEIN 


By DONNA ANGELONE 
Observer Photography Editor 


U.S. Customs reports only 10 percent of all 
drugs are stopped at the point of entry. 

The Drug Enforcement Agency considers 
cocaine to be the greatest menace of the multi- 
billion dollar drug business. Four years ago, the 
problem became a personal battle for criminal 
justice major Sue Wilson, as she fought for a life 
of freedom from her cocaine addiction. 

At 19, Wilson had everything going for her 
—a job working for the vice president of a bank, 
a brand new car and the respect ofher family and 
friends. Then one weekend, while under the 
influence ofalcohol, she became a “recreational” 
cocaine user. 

Within a two-year period, the recreation 
turned into a nightmare. Thousands of dollars 
spent on drugs bought her an addiction that 
consumed her whole life, she said. The disease 
ruled her, sending her on aninsatiable pursuit of 
the drug. 

Chained: “Wherever it was, I was,” she said. 
“T even moved to Florida because the availability 
was there.” 

Until 1989, most of the cocaine in the 
United States entered via Florida. A quarter- 
million pounds was seized by the Coast Guard 
that year. 

“A big piece of the addiction is immediate 
gratification,” she said. “But once the disease 
takes control of you, it compels you to go on, no 
matter if it kills you. I would be so sick, I 
couldn’t move. My body would be in pain after 
going without food for a week. My head would 


Project 


By MELISSA DONAHUE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Project Act, a research program for the treat- 
ment of cocaine addiction, reaches out to users. 
Project Act is a five year, multimillion dollar 
research program funded by the National In- 
stitute on Drug Abuse, involving five hospitals, 
including Brookside Hospital in Nashua, N.H. 
It is the largest study ever done on cocaine 
addiction, said Lawrence Bernstein, supervising 
psychologist at NECC and one of 15 clinicians 
involved with the program in Nashua. 
Involving much exploration: “The study is 
conducted by leading researchers and clinicians 
from across the country to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of psychotherapy in helping people 
overcome cocaine addiction,” Bernstein said. 
The treatment procedure is free and confi- 


Cocaine: th 


Student talks about pain 


Observer S 


be aching, my nose running. I would be si 
with the flu and unable to bathe. I would gi 
without sleep for days, yet I continued to ge 
high. You push your body until you fall out an 
crash for three days.” 

She said although the risks of using were! 
high, they never outweighed the overpowerin 
need for the drug. If taking the drug intrave- 
nously, she said she would try to be first o 
second on a needle. 

Irrational: “The scariest thing I have eve 
witnessed was extreme paranoia,” she said. “Aj 
friend of mine began tearing his clothes o 
while under the influence of cocaine. He thought 
I was a cop and began searching for somethin 
hidden on him. Whenever I touched anything 
in the room — an ashtray, a table — he would} 
immediately get up and inspect whatever it was} 
I touched. He wanted to know why I hadf 
touched it. I was afraid to move. 

“If I could tell anyone who is considering} 
getting involved with drugs one thing, it would 
be, ‘don’t.’ You never stay on top of the game, } 
never, It may look good for a while, but it never} 
lasts.” 

Wilson has seen all life-styles of the cocaine 
user. 

“I saw everything from successful] 
businesspeople to single moms bringing their} 
infants into crack houses just to get a hit off a) 
crack pipe,” she said. “And if you stick around) 
long enough, you eventually see these success- 
ful people fall down the tubes.” 

All slips away: She said three to four years} 
into her addiction, she was no better than the} 
mother in the crack house. She watched as she} 


Act helt 


dential. Each volunteer receives a complete 
evaluation and then gets placed in different 
groups for research. i 

During the first month, each participant 
meets with a case manager two to five times each 
week and receives counseling and urine! 
screenings. 

Must be clean: “After three consecutive 
drug-free screenings, the patient will move on 
to the next phase,” Bernstein said. “You really 
can’t treat an active cocaine user.” 

The next phase involves six months of in-| 
tensive treatment including weekly case man- 
agement, family counseling and group and indi- 
vidual therapy. 

“Three different kinds of treatment will be 
used,” Bernstein said. 

The first is drug counseling, and the second 
is cognitive therapy which deals with thoughts, 


Valley psychiatrist puts 


By MELISSA DONAHUE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Brookside Hospital of Nashua, N.H. spreads 
the word on Project Act, an outpatient research 
program for the treatment of cocaine users. 

An assembly in the Haverhill campus library 
conference area listened when Emil Chiauzzi, 
senior psychologist of chemical dependency 
services at Brookside Hospital, “took the stand” 
on cocaine. 

The lecture began with Chiauzzi depicting 
the history of cocaine use. 

“The cocaine epidemic we are going through 
in our times is not altogether new,” Chiauzzi 
said. “Freud even wrote a book on the wondrous 
effects of cocaine,” he said with a touch of 
sarcasm. 

Robert Lewis Stevenson was using a drink 
made of cocaine mixed with wine when he 
wrote The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. 

“When I wrote a book thousands of pages 
long, it took me a year, but Stevenson wrote his 
book in a week,” Chiauzzi said. 

“Coke really was the real thing,” Chiauzzi 
said as he explained that Coca-Cola contained 
cocaine until 1903. “It was meant to be used for 


medicinal purposes, but later became a bever- 
age.” 

Chiauzzi described the well-known dangers 
of cocaine use. 

Deceiving: “Cocaine tricked people because 
there was no withdrawal effect. Now we know 
that it has psychological and psychiatric with- 
drawal symptoms instead,” he explained, 
“Anybody can get addicted to this drug. A 
person does not have to use cocaine everyday to 
be an addict.” 

Cocaine is so dangerous because ofits addic- 
tive grip. 

“The effects of cocaine only last a few min- 
utes and this forces the user to get more,” 
Chiauzzi said. “Unlike other drugs, the cocaine 
addict will use the drug until it is all done.” 

It also takes only a short time to become 
addicted. 

“It might take some people years to become 
analcoholic, but it takes only months to become 
addicted to cocaine,” he said. 

Cocaine may also lead to the use of other 
drugs. 

“Because cocaine is a stimulant, it makes 
people uneasy and restless so they will combine 
it with other drugs to curb that effect,” he said. 

Life-threatening: Chiauzzi also dealt with 
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long road to recovery 


past from four-year horror of drug addiction 


»st her jobs, her car and her family’s trust. 

Wilson became pregnant while living in 
lorida. She left the baby’s father during her 
uird month and returned to Massachusetts. 
Vith no one to turn to for help, she had to take 
=fuge in a local shelter. 

She described her stay there. 

“I began breaking the curfew and as much as 

tried not taking drugs, I couldn’t fight the 
ddiction. I knew I was pregnant and I felt so 
uilty. I just kept asking myself — ‘Why?’” 

Being late and under the influence were vio- 
tions of house rules, and at five months preg- 
ant, she was asked to leave. 

“I knew I needed outside help,” she said. “I 
pent a week calling detox centers trying to find 
ne that would take me. I called six different 
ates, but no one wanted to accept the respon- 
bility of a pregnant woman.” 

Dangerous complications: Pregnant 
omen run the risk of high blood pressure and 
omplication with premature deliveries. The 
ossibility of the placenta rupturing could be 
tal to both the mother and the child. She finally 
yund a detox center in Massachusetts that would 
ike her. 

Once inside the center, her problem of ex- 
osure to drugs was far from over. 

“The most difficult time I had in my recovery 
as refusing drugs in the middle of the night 
om the other pregnant woman at the center,” 
1¢ said. 

In the end, she made it through the detox 
enter and into what she described as a “clean, 
ife environment.” 

Her family recognized her attempt and began 


supporting her efforts to help the baby. Her son, 
Taylor, was born a month premature, and is 
now healthy and bright. But the worries didn’t 
end with the visual inspection until five win- 
dows for HIV testing proved negative for both 
mother and child. 

“My family became a great source ofsupport 
to me,” she said. “I attended Alcoholics Anony- 
mousand Narcotics Anonymous meetings three 
times a day, everyday of the week until I reached 
a point where I was strong enough to move on 
with my life. I decided to return to school.” 

Worthy cause: She chose criminal justice as 
a major because “I felt it is a field where I can 
give something back.” 

She is considering directing her attention 
toward social services. 

Four years have passed since Wilson took her 
first steps in recovering her independence and 
controlling her life. She never associates with 
anyone who might influence her to return to 
that other life. She uses her idle time doing 
volunteer work in the community. She is a 
member of the tenant committee where she 
lives. 

“I may not do everything right, but I try, I 
try,” she said. 

Two years ago, she gave birth to her second 
son, Ryan. 

She said she has a lot to share with both her 
boys, but admits she can’t control their lives. 

“AllI can dois set a good example for them,” 
she said. “For me, education is the most impor- 
tant thing I can give to them. I can’t stand over 
them forever, but I can share my experience 
with them if it comes down to that.” 


Redemption 
D. Angelone photo 


FOUR YEARS sober, Sue Wilson has given her son and herself a shot in life. 


For treatment, call 1-800-866-9006 Ext. 3110 


s students beat their addiction 


notions and behaviors. The third is support- 
e-expressive psychology or psychodynamic 
sychology, which Bernstein utilizes, he said. 

“Supportive-expressive psychology involves 
elping people understand themselves better by 
scognizing their own emotions and conflicts 
ad how they effect their behaviors,” he said. 

_ Final stage: The last phase involves indi- 
dual therapy of twice a month for the first 
wee months and once a month for the last 
iree months. 

_ The program is followed by a post-treatment 
valuation after one year. 

“The program requires a large amount of 
atients,” Bernstein said. “Hundreds will be 
ken in. This is an extraordinary opportunity 
w first rate treatment at virtually no fee.” 

Many welcome: Anyone who meets the cri- 
ria will be accepted. The program is appropri- 


ate for men and women between the ages of 18 
and 60 who: 
Q are cocaine dependent and wish to be 
treated; 
Q have not been hospitalized for cocaine 
treatment more than 10 days within the past 
month; 

O have not been legally mandated into treat- 
ment; 

QO are not homeless; 

QO expect to be in the area for the next two 
years; 

Qare willing to keep appointments and have 
psychological evaluations and drug screens; 

Q and have used cocaine within the past 
month. 

For further information on Project Act, call 
project coordinator Deborah Van Horn at 1- 
800-866-9006, ext. 3110. 


-ocaine in persrec ve 


1¢ physical stresses that cocaine puts on the 
ody, from short-term increased heart rate to 
mg-term heart, liver, and respiratory ailments. 

“A person with high blood pressure or a 
mily history of heart disease is really playing 

ussian roulette with their lives,” he said. 

Chiauzzi dispelled the myth that cocaine is a 
aigh status” drug or a “rich man’s” high. 

“The biggest concentration of cocaine users 
‘in the urban poor areas,” he said. 

It is estimated that 25 million people have 
ied cocaine, five million have abused it, and 
vo to five million are now addicted to it in this 
yuntry alone, he said. 

High odds: The relapse rate for cocaine 
pusers is about 75 percent in the first months 
f treatment. 

“We need to try different routes in ap- 
oaching cocaine treatment because the relapse 

¢ is so high,” Chiauzzi said. This is where 
toject Act comes in. 

Project Act, funded by the National Institute 

Drug Abuse, is a research program using 
ee different types ofindividualized treatment, 
oup counseling, and progress follow-up, he 


Pamphlets can be found at the counseling 
ein F-121. 
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Reaching out 
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EMIL CHIAUZZI, psychologist, educates 
the college community about cocaine. 
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How to party smart 


Student health services enlightens public 
about alcohol safety, responsibility, dangers 


BY JONATHAN BLINN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC recently hosted an alcohol awareness 
program in observance of National Colle- 
giate Alcohol Awareness Week. 

Donna Montalbano, assistant nurse, stu- 
dent health services department, set up a large 
display informing students on how to desig- 
nate a driver, how not to drink at parties and 
the penalties people pay due to alcohol abuse. 

Montalbano has run this program for the 
last four years and each year the response has 
been better, she said. 

Last year, over 98 students stopped by the 
display in the two hours it was set up. This 
year, even more students attended. 

Useful information: Pamphlets were 
available on subjects such as How to Party 
Smart. Included were 10 steps on how to 
become a more responsible drinker. 

If You Drink And Drive, Give It Up was 
the theme of another pamphlet which dis- 


Abortion pill’s future uncertain in U.S. 


By DEBBIE DOWNING 
Observer Staff Reporter 


RU-486, or mifepristone, a drug which can 
terminate pregnancy, is legally available in 20 
countries including China, France and Great 
Britain, Yet today, RU-486 is a casualty of 
American abortion politics, according to Julie 
England, president of NECC’s Woman’s 
Resource Club. 

“The pill’s future here is cloudy as both an 
abortive agent and for research by scientists 
because of past intimidation by a pro-life 
White House,” England said. “Anti-abortion 
activists have for years influenced Republican 
administrations. In turn, these conservatives 
have appointed members to the U.S. Supreme 
Court.” 

The Supreme Court, while reaffirming 
abortion rights, recently upheld state’s rights 
to restrict it through such measures as a 24- 
hour waiting period and a “gag” rule that 
prevents federally funded clinics from freely 
counseling women on the option ofabortion. 

Developed in 1980 by French scientist, 


cussed drinking and driving penalties. A chart 
inside the pamphlet shows it costs about 
$4,000 in legal fees. 

Other attractions at the display include a 
quiz on students’ knowledge ofalcohol’s side 
effects. Some questions included were: “Where 
does most of the alcohol you drink enter your 
body? Through what organs does it enter? 
and What exactly causes someone to get 
drunk?” 

Anyone who took the time to answer this 
quiz received a free button, stickerand magnet. 

Dispelling myths: Montalbano said there 
is really no cure-all for being drunk. The best 
way to get over it is to sleep it off. Taking a 
cold shower or drinking coffee offers little 
help in getting sober, she said. 

There are several Alcoholics Anonymous 
meetings on campus, that meet at various 
hours. 

Check the bulletin boards for details or 
stop by the student health services office in F- 
112 for more information. 


News Analysis 

Dr. Etienne Baulieu, RU-486 can end an 
early pregnancy without surgical abortion. 
With the drug, a woman could possibly take 
control of her own abortion, freeing her from 
the risks of surgery and the jeers of anti- 
abortion protesters. Because the pill can be 
administered in the privacy of a doctor’s 
office, only the patient and doctor need ever 
know. 

Recent Development: In an article titled 
New Technologies/New Choices, inventor 
Baulieu explains that the action of RU-486 
closely emulates an early miscarriage and 
generally resembles a heavy menstrual period. 
A woman’s natural hormone, progesterone, 
causes the maturation of the uterine lining 
which allows a fertilized egg to be implanted 
and then maintains its gestation. 

RU-486 appears to trick the uterine pro- 
gesterone receptors into reacting as if the 
hormone is present, thus blocking produc- 
tion of the true compound. Without proges- 
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terone, the lining of the uterus breaks down, 
as in normal menstruation, expelling any 
fertilized egg. 

According to Baulieu, the current French 
treatment is a four-step process which in- 
cludes: 

Qa physical examination and pregnancy 
test; 

Q) administration of RU-486 one week 
later (French abortion law requires this waiting 
period); 

Q administration of prostaglandin two to 
three days later; 

QO and a follow-up examination to assure 
the procedure is complete. 

Researchers have not yet discovered any 
long-term health risks associated with RU- 
486. One ofits advantages is that it is metabo- 
lized rapidly and has been virtually eliminated 
by the body within a few days. 

Other Uses: The potential benefits of RU- 
486 go beyond convenience. The drug has 
also shown therapeutic possibilities for a vari- 
ety of serious diseases, from endometriosis to 
cancer. 


D. Angelone photo 
DONNA MONTALBANO distributes pamphlets to student Katherine Fox, who 
attended the informational program during Collegiate Alcohol Awareness Week. 


Outcome unknown 
“The pill’s future here is 
cloudy as both an abortive 


agent and for research by 
scientists ,” England said. 


Recently, the Boston Herald reported sci- 
entists at the University of California have 
announced the slowing of debilitating brain 
tumors in some patients. These results have 
led to the Food and Drug Administration’s 
approval for a national trial involving 200 
people. 

Like all drugs, RU-486 is not without 
some risk of complications. The most com- 
monly reported is diarrhea, nausea or vomit- 
ing. 

The abortion pill also has a 4 to 5 percent 
chance of failure. Still, England and other 
proponents feel the potential benefits out- 
weigh the risks. 


Women’s studies program opens new doors for students 


By DINELBA UBIERA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The women’s studies program opens 
doors for women who want to ex- 
pand their knowledge about 
themselves and their rights. Ac- 
cording to Priscilla Bellairs, it has 


contributed to the improvement of 


women’s lives at NECC. 
Bellairs, academic adviser, helps 
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students by giving support and ideas 
about themselves as individuals. 
Positive experience: “She also 
points me in the right direction,” 
Joan Petrakis said. “Taking this 
program has been the most exciting 
thing that has happened to me. It 
has provided me with the opportu- 
nity of sharing ideas with other 
women and has reinforced my be- 
liefs about women’s importance.” 
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This option allows liberal arts 
students to concentrate in courses 
that emphasize information about 
women’s rights, Bellairs said. It is 
also related to the women’s move- 
ment which had its origin in colleges 
during the 1960s and 70s. 

Many offered: The program 
consists of seven courses, including 
literature: women’s lives, women in 
literature & life, literature: 20th 
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century women in film, women and 
the law, the family in history, 
women’s history, and women and 
society. 

Women’s studies also includes 
information concerning slave and 
free women and shows how women 
have revolutionized the concepts of 
American history, which had been 
dominated by men. 

Other relative courses are also 
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offered, such as the liberal arts re- 
quirement in history/ government, 
literature, and behavioral science 
courses. 

“The program is fascinating and 
the teachers are wonderful,” Bellairs 
said. 

Petrakis said the program is 
needed because we must have a clear 
sense about how we feel about each 
other, as human beings. 
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Observer Features 


By JENNIFER MARKARIAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Former NECC student Gloria Murphy has 
set the world on fire with her new novel, A 
Whisper in the Attic. 

Murphy was an NECC student from 1979- 
81.A mother of five and grandmother of two, 
Murphy started back to school about the 
same time her oldest son went to college. 

She returned with no particular objective 
in mind and started with a mental health 
elective. She changed her mind and took 
liberal arts, which is where she got involved 
with professor Betty Arnold, who noticed 
something different in Murphy, something 
unique. Arnold was the Observeradviser at the 
time. 

“She’s the best natural-writer I ever had 
the chance to work with,” Arnold said. “She 
was a marvelous student ~a bright gal with a 
strong personality, driving hard to get her 
first book published. 

“T was glad to get her on my staff,” Arnold 
said. “She wrote a satirical column for the 
paper appropriately named Murphy’s Law, 
which dealt with the happenings in the country 
and school events.” 

Persistence: Ten years ago, when Mur- 
phy moved from Massachusetts to New Jer- 
sey, her daughter brought up the idea of her 
writing a novel. When the book was finished 
she found the hardest part was finding an 
agent. 

After many rejections, she sent it to agent 
Alice Martell, who told her she liked her style 
and would like to see her next one. She 
submitted her third book and Martell loved 


Writing success 
for ex-staffer 


Pursuing a career beyond journalism 
leads to prosperous writing ventures 


it. She then told Murphy she was submitting 
it to six or seven top publishers. 

“The exciting part was that most of them 
wanted it,” Murphy said. 

The day she received a copy of her first 
book cover, Murphy and her husband had 
gone out for the day. Before leaving, she 
grabbed the mail. After stopping and waiting 
for her husband, she opened it. Murphy 
pulled out the cover to her first book, 
Nightshade. 

Success: “There it was, Nightshade by 
Gloria Murphy. I was so excited I said, ‘Oh 
my God, I’ve got to share this with someone 
or else I am going to start screaming.”” 

There was a man standing nearby and 
Murphy started yelling at him. 

“Hey you, look, come here. Look, this is 
me,” Murphy said. “He got excited right 
along with me.” 

Her new book, A Whisper in the Attic, has 
been optioned by Paramount for a feature 
movie. Murphy is not writing the screenplay 


for this movie but said she would like to write 


one and sell it in that form. The book itself 


was signed on with Signet. The first 125,000 
copies sold out and a second printing was 
needed. 

Meticulous writing: When writing a 
novel, she tries to write every scene like it was 
a story in itself, she said. 

She feels every scene must be interesting 
enough to keep the reader wanting to read 
what’s next. 

She gets her ideas from the things in the 
news or something someone said and she 
goes from there. 

Writing a novel usually takes her from 
three to six months, with a minimum ofseven 
weeks. She writes in her home. 

Asked to give advice to beginning novel- 
ists, she said, “Don’t read a book and put it 


down; look at it and pick it apart. Ask yourself 


why you liked it or why you didn’t. You can 
learn so much from reading and being aware 
of what you read. 


NECC alumna 


AUTHOR, GLORIA Murphy enjoys the 
success of her new book, A Whisper in 
the Attic. 


Tip from a pro: “If you want to write, you 
can take some of the terrific things people do 
and not do, the things that make you want to 
stop reading,” she said. “Make your charac- 
ters likable and real.” 

In the spring, her book Down Will Come 
Baby, will be in soft cover from Berkeley. 
Signet is also interested in republishing some 
of the back-list, since Murphy has received 
the rights on them. 

Her newest book, which is untitled, will 
be out in October, 1993 with Signet. 
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Program helps kids in need 


Victims of abuse receive proper legal representation pro bono 


By JAMIE CRESPO 
Observer News Editor 


Each year in the Greater Lawrence area, hun- 
dreds of abused and neglected children are 
abandoned by their families and forced to 
embark on an unpleasant journey through 
the city’s overloaded court system. 

One program ensures these children do 
not slip through the cracks in the system by 
properly representing them in court. 

CASA (Court-appointed Special Advo- 
cate) program, located at NECC/Lawrence, 
consists of trained citizens appointed by a 
judge who volunteers to represent victims of 
abuse or neglect by serving as the “child’s 
voice in court.” 

Prime objective: Finding a stable home 
for these victims is CASA’s main goal, said 
Valorie Faretra, program director. 

Volunteers also assist by providing court 
officials carefully researched information about 
the child’s status. 

“Our main goal is to find them a home as 
quickly as possible,” Faretra said. “If they 
can’t remain at home, we have other options 
such as foster homes.” 

Currently, 15 volunteers are working on 
cases of child abuse or neglect, which exceed 
over 300 at any given time in the Greater 
Lawrence area, Faretra said. Nationwide, 
16,000 CASA volunteers represent over 
67,000 cases. 

More attention: Court-appointed attor- 
neys are also assigned these cases, but their 
heavy caseloads limit their close involvement 
with the child’s best interest, she said. CASA 
volunteers work only one case at a time, 
which allows them more time to successfully 
investigate the case, she said. 

“We spend a great deal more time gather- 
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ing information,” Faretra said. “We talk to 
the foster and biological parents, teachers and 
therapists. Unfortunately, attorneys don’t do 
all these things.” 

One consistent factor leading to abuse or 
neglect is drug abuse. Faretra said CASA 
often assists abused children with broken 
bones, burns or severe neglect, most often 
caused by parents who fell victims to drug 
addiction. 

“One primary problem is substance abuse 
in a family,” she said. “Children are either 
abused or neglected because the parents are 
addicted to heroine, alcohol and cocaine.” 

Overall a success: She said volunteers 
are successful for the most part. Preliminary 
findings show that children assigned to CASA 
tend to spend less time in court and the foster 
care system. 

Court officials have concluded CASA- 


assisted children also have a better chance of 


finding a permanent home. 

The volunteer’s presence impacts judges’ 
decisions concerning custody and placement 
of children by providing information about 
the child’s best interest, Faretra said. 

“I'd love to see a volunteer for every 
child,” she said. “Having an objective third 
party is essential in the overall process.” 

Corrine Rose, CASA volunteer, agrees 
with Faretra. She said volunteers help prevent 
court rulings that may be detrimental to a 
child. 

Participation crucial: “Ifwe weren’t there, 
the other parties would usually get their way,” 
she said. “Their way is usually not the best 
way and not in the child’s best interest.” 

Rose, who is working on a child abuse 
case, said children are much easier to com- 
municate with than their parents. 

“Many times it’s hard to deal with parents 


who have neglected these children, but you 
have to keep an open mind,” she said. 

Faretra believes since volunteers spend 
close contact with the child, it is human 
nature to get attached. She said CASA must 
remain objective to successfully assist the 
child. 

“It’s hard not to want to take these kids 
home and make sure their problems are 
solved,” she said. “But we are objective. We 
are here to point people in the right direction 
and advocate children’s rights.” 
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Center sets students on right track 


Serves as salvation for those needing help with writing and language skills 


By MARCIA BEAULIEU 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Even students suffering from writer’s block 
can turn papers in on time. 

The NECC writing center, located in C- 
207, can help students overcome this prob- 
lem. Help is provided on a drop-in basis — 
Mondays from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Tues- 
day through Friday from 8 a.m to 3 p.m. The 
center is also open Monday through Thurs- 
day evenings in room C-203 from 5 to9 p.m. 

Services provided: All students taking 
basic writing are required to work in the 
writing center for one-half hour each week, 
where the center’s staff provides many ser- 
vices. 

They can help students understand 
instructor’s assignments. The staffhelps them 
start writing. As they work on their paper, 
they help them with style, grammar and 
punctuation. 

When the first draft is completed, they 
comment on how students can make substan- 
tive changes. They also help students identify 
the kinds of proofreading errors made and 
show them how to correct them. 

Students can get assistance writing papers 
in any course, such as sociology, psychology 
and business courses as well as in English 
composition I and II. A handout explaining 
how to effectively write a research paper is also 
available. 

The center also provides a spelling lab, 
which helps students who have specific spelling 
problems — not those who simply consider 
themselves poor spellers, Van Wert said. 

Students work at their own pace on indi 
vidualized programs. Completion of the 
spelling lab counts as one credit, she said. 


Students make use of reading lab 


KRISTIN POVLIN, and Edelmira Aguilo, profit by helpful services. 


However, it cannot be taken by any student 
who needs one extra credit. The student must 
have a real need for the course. 

Budget cuts: Both state and federal bud- 
get cuts have hurt the writing center, Van 
Wert said. 

“When I first came here in 1983, there was 
one full-time director and four professional 
tutors,” she said. “Now there is the equiva- 
lent of one full-time director and one tutor. 


D. Angelone photos 


At the same time, the number of students we 
serve has doubled.” 


The writing center opened in the fall of 


1977. Director Suzanne Van Wert joined the 
staffin 1983 and became program director in 
1986. Van Wert, a graduate of the State 
University of New York at Buffalo, lives in 
New Hampshire. She is married and has two 
children. 

Other professional staffmembers include: 


Diane Gor of Boxford, Eileen Jenne of 
Atkinson, N.H., and Mary Leonardi of Hav- 
erhill. Two staffmembers are available during 
most lab hours. 

Van Wert said students should find out 
how their representatives and congressmen 
feel about education funding. Then they 
should vote in a way that will benefit their 
education. 

Students said they find the writing center 
helpful. 

Obstacle: Carman Cruz, business man- 
agement student from Lawrence, uses ESL. 
She said this makes her basic writing course 
difficult. 

“T think the writing center is definitely a 
powerful help for us,” Cruz said. “Sometimes 
I make a mistake on an assignment. The staff 
will help me fix it. Without the assistance of 
the writing center, I don’t think I could 
survive.” 

Anissa Levine, an early childhood educa 
tion major from Haverhill, has difficulty un 
derstanding literature. Levine said the writ 
ing center staff helped her improve her grade 
in English composition II. Levine is also an 
ESL student. 

Students whose native language is English 
also find the center useful. 

“It’s a good idea the writing center is here 
to help students,” said Jason Harrington, 
liberal arts. “They help you greatly in making 
your paper clearer and more interesting to 
read.” 

Patricia Gagglis, social services major from 
Haverhill said staff members have helped 
improve her papers. 

“They tell you what is missing and what 
doesn’t belong,” she said. “They make you 
feel comfortable.” 


ELC prepares students for linguistic transition 


By MARCIA BEAULIEU 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Students struggling with college courses of- 
ten say the work is too difficult. 

They might find it even more difficult, 
however, if they were taking courses in a 
foreign language, the problem faced by NECC 
students whose primary language is not En- 
glish. 

The English Language Center (ELC), 
located in C-212, helps students overcome 
this problem. 

The center started in 1987. Barbara 
Rozman, center coordinator, graduated from 
Boston University and Salem State College 

Services provided: Most teachers require 
students taking ESL classes to work on spe- 
cific skills in the ELC, Rozman said. 

Approximately 89 students are scheduled 
to work at specific times, Dolan said. 

Students no longer in the English as a 
second language (ESL) program can get help 
too. Once they are mainstreamed, they can 


still drop in for tutoring. 

Aid is provided based on individual needs, 
Rozman said. Students work one-on-one with 
staff members who help them with reading 
skills and vocabulary building. 

Conversation groups are also provided to 
help students with their oral skills, she said. 

Caring workers: Rozman and Dolan said 
staff members are very sensitive to the needs 
of the ESL student. They provide academic 
and moral support. 

Staff members include Susan Dolan and 
Diane Gori. Dolan is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 
Andover, is married and has three children. 

Gori isa graduate of UMass/Amherst and 
State University of New York. She lives in 
Boxford, is married and has two children. 

Euginia Perez, a third-semester ESL stu- 
dent from Lawrence, said ELC has made 
school easier for her. Perez is taking sociol- 
ogy, basic writing, basic English, word pro 
cessing and keyboarding 

“T think they do a good job here,” 


She lives in 


Perez 


Interaction 
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STUDENTS CONVERSE in ELC Lab. 


said. “You learn new things about your 
courses. They give you work in English that 
other teachers don’t give you.” 

Beneficial for students: Carmen Cruz, a 
business managementstudent from Lawrence, 
took a lab in the ELC last year and said it was 
very helpful. She also still visits ELC for 
tutoring. 

Cruz was taking Reading IV at the time 
and didn’t know how to pick out the main 


Worthwhile service 


“The lab helped me improve 
my English,” Cruz said. “If I 
had not taken the lab, I would 
not have been able to under- 
stand my other courses.” 


ideas in her textbook. The ELC staff taught 
her how to do this. 

“The lab helped me improve my En- 
glish,” Cruz said. 

“Tf I had not taken the lab, I would not 
have been able to understand my other 
courses.” 

Center hours are Monday and Wednesday 
from 8 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday from 8:15 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, NOV. 17 


9 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Liberal Arts building lobby 
(C—building) 


‘INTERNATIONAL 


EMPLOYMENT 


Make $2,000-$4,000+ per 
month teaching English} 
abroad. Japan and Taiwan. 
[Many provide room and| 
iboard + other benefits! No 
|teaching certificate re- 
iquired. Financially and| 
culturally rewarding! For] 
‘employment program call: 


International 

| Employment Group | 
| (206) 632-1146 Ext. J5017 
nates. rater ery arte rs 


Porraines 
art supplies 


eGift Certificates 
eStudent Discounts 
Available 


3 Old Danville Rd. 
Plaistow, NH 
(603) 382-3ART 


Off Rt. 125 
across from Bradlees 
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By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Dominick & Eugene: Two young brothers 
come together in this drama about life and 
the power of love. Grab a box of tissue before 
sitting down though, this one’s a tear-jerker. 

Tom Hulce (Amadeus, Animal House) 
plays Dominick, a mentally handicapped man 
working to put his twin brother through 
medical school. His tender ways draw love 
from some people and ridicule from others. 

He frequently finds himself in dangerous 
positions as many people find it easy to take 
advantage of him. At one point, a drug dealer 
has him delivering drugs, though Dominick 
is not aware of that fact. Always there to look 
out for him is Eugene, played by Ray Liotta 
(Good Fellas, Something Wild). 

Eugene struggles through medical school 
constantly aware of his responsibility to care 
for Dominick. The time comes for Eugene to 
begin his residency. His acceptance to the 
Stanford medical center, clear across the 
country from their current home in Pitts- 
burgh, presents him with the biggest decision 
of his life. 

He cannottake Dominick with him, yet he 
cannot ignore the incredible opportunity. 
Eugene must decide whether his brother that 
he cares for so deeply can survive without his 
constant attention. 

The film is loaded with emotional scenes. 
Hulce and Liotta respond beautifully with 
floods of tears at the appropriate moments. 
Their ability to express deep emotions with- 
out appearing ridiculous makes this film a 
success. This 1988 movie last 111 minutes 


Gut-wrenching films 
rate another viewing 


Movies take hard look at emotional triumphs 


s . 
Vintage Video 
and is rated PG-13; take the time to watch this 
excellent drama, it’s worth it. 
lronweed: Francis Phelan left his family 
after he accidentally dropped and killed his 
infant son, Gerard. Leaving a wife and two 
other children behind, he hopped on a train 
and spent every day drinking to forget. Twenty 
years later, he’s back to face his past. 
Around 1938, Phelan, played by Jack 
Nicholson (The Shining, Batman), returns to 
his home penniless, homeless and plagued by 
his past. 
He realizes his quest for peace of mind 
revolves around confronting his family. 
Phelan travels with his companion of nine 


years, Helen Archer, played by Meryl Streep 
(Heartburn, Out of Africa) 
into a wealthy family but never receives her 


. Archer was born 


inheritance and spends the remainder of her 
life homeless. 

Her relationship with Phelan holds up as 
the only good thing to come of her disastrous 
circumstances and prevents her from taking 
that final leap into insanity. 

The film explores the tragic lives and soci- 
ety’s reaction to the homeless and alcoholics 
during this time. At one point, an angry mob 
infiltrates a homeless camp and brutally beats 
anyone available. The local community wants 
to evict the homeless and makes those wishes 
obvious. 

While Phelan must contend with constant 
despair, the story has uplifting moments with 
brief bits ofhumor. The possibility that Phelan 
might gain the life he lost compels the story to 
his big decision. 


While the movie exposes the dark side of 


life, the hope for renewal and redemption is 
always present. 

Nicholson does an excellent job of dis- 
playing his inner turmoil. His portrayal of a 
man struggling for survival won him an Acad- 


LY 


TWO ACADEMY AWARD NOMINATIONS! 


NICHOLSON EE 


Best Actress 


=, 


lronweed 


File photo 
JACK NICHOLSON and Meryl Streep 
star in this 1987 drama that garnered 
both an Academy Award nomination. 


emy Award nomination. 

The 1987 R-rated movie runs for 135 
minutes. Based on the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
novel by William Kennedy, it explores pieces 
of life worth viewing. 


News tips and story ideas are always welcome. Call ext. 2634 or 5849. 


Informing and entertaining you 16 times a year. 
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‘pp Dill Deluca Chevrolet, Pontiac, GEO aad 


CAN SAVE YOU MONEY NOW. BEST OF ALL | 
WE'LL FINANCE ANYONE!* 


| WAS $14,413 


4 door, auto., 
quad engine 


#P1124 


'92 PONTIAC TRANSPORT SE 


antilock 
| brakes, air 5 Auto, V6 
cond. & more cassette, a/c, 
#P1102 7 passenger. IS 


NOW OPEN SUN. 1-4 P.M. 


"92 BONNEVILLE SE 


WAS $20,852 


isle 095 


WAS $19,920 | auto, ve 


5 full size, all 
power. 
#P-1093 


| Aulo., a/c, 
25th 


WAS $14,835 
anniversary 
edition. 


5 speed, V6, 
§ Tahoe 
equipment 
| #2036 #5618 


| ee Delete) F '92 FORD RANGER XLT 


V6, Auto, A/C, P/Win., P/Locks, Tilt, 
Cruise. WAS $17,299 Long bed 


‘91 SHADOW CONVERTIBLE ‘91 BUICK 


Auto., A/C, All power PARK AVENUE 


MS een ‘17/595... 


92 CHEVY CORSICALT 4 DR. ETT ea 


Auto., V6, AVC, Tilt, Cruise, Dr. Side Air Bag, 
Anti Lock Brakes & more. WAS $14,130 Auto., A/C. 


9995 .. 
Is #P-1136 


'89 F150 
XLT Lauriat, All Power, A/C 


7995 .... 


'89 BERETTA GT 
Auto., V6, A/C, All power. 


Bill DeLuca 


CHEVROLET 
PONTIAC GEO 


1s *9495 


Auto, V-8, 4 wd, a/c, all 


Eomerapieral WAS $25,275 | 
console w/bucket 


sae itay {I 999 | 


"92 PONTIAC LEMANS SE ' 
4 Door, Auto., A/C sles retary 


vil} '7995..... 


'91 GEO TRACKER ‘91 GEO PRIZM 4 DR. 
Auto., LSI, Convertible. Auto., A/C, Low mileage. 


‘9905 
#P1060 -98 8m 
CBee M cath ‘86 MONTE CARLO SS 


Auto., V8, All Power, Leather Seats, 
Power Gunkcol Auto., V/8, A/C, Low Mileage 


18750... PALE 
Pyne PRICE #53340, 


"88 NISSAN 200SX Bibb ide tiie tell] 
Auto., A/C, XE Pkg. Auto., A/C, Alloy wheels. 


6495... 


76 So. Main St. (Rt. 125) 
Bradford Village, Haverhill 


: CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-352-2771 373-7700) 


Sale Hours: Mon.-Thurs. 9-8, Fri. 9-6, Sat. 9: 
. Service Hours: Mon.-Fri. 7:00 a.m.-6:00 p. 


“with bank approved credit | 


WAS $12,604 


1 NECC Observer = Your source for campus news 
I 
I 
I 


Visit Kathy Bresnahan, 


Transferring? 


Bradford 


Bradford’s Transfer Counselor, 
at Transfer College Day from 
| 10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., Tuesday, 
Nov. 24, in the Northern Essex 
Community College cafeteria. 


For more information, call: 


Bradford College 


| For the “Practical Liberal Arts Education” 


‘ 
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Latest suspense thriller 
lacks much believability 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts & Entertainment 
Editor 


Cheap thrills fill the screen in this 
fast-paced murder mystery. Jennifer 
Eight, written and directed by Bruce 
Robinson (The Killing Fields, Fat 
Man and a Little Boy), may illicitan 
occasional rise in pulse, but beyond 
that, the pieces to this puzzle don't 
fit. 

Robinson concentrates on sus- 
pense but neglects believability. He 
strives to offer so many different 
suspects, they fail to adapt to the 
plot. Viewers must constantly 
question a character's relevance. 

Not only does he create a wide 
range of personalities, he offers many 
loose ends that he fails to explain by 
the end. 

Unbelievable: The very circum- 
stances surrounding the main 


Weak link 


Ron Phillips photo 


Murder mystery 

Ron Phillips photos 
JOHN BERLIN, played by Andy 
Garcia, above, falls in love with 
a young blind woman, Helena 
Robertson, played by Uma 
Thurmon, his only link to a 
serial killer. 


character, Sgt. John Berlin, played 
by Andy Garcia (Hero, Dead Again), 
are not credible. 

Berlin quits his job as a Los 
Angeles police officer to work in a 
small northern California town, with 
his brother-in-law, Freddy Ross, 
played by Lance Henriksen (Aliens, 
The Terminator). He recently ex- 
perienced a traumatic divorce and 
wishes to escape his hectic life before 
he achieves complete burnout. He 
comes to Eureka to find some peace. 
No such luck. 

On his first day in the town, a 
man turns up dead in the dump, an 
apparent suicide. What the police 
find next, however, sends Berlin 
into a frenzied murder investigation: 
a woman’s hand. 

This marks the decline of the 
movie. Berlin’s investigation relies 
on aseries of events meant to appear 
coincidental, but they seem com- 
pletely contrived. 

Helpful hint: On a whim, the 
one and only reporter in this town 
asks Berlin if the hand was frozen. 
Berlin somehow connects the hand 
with a controversial unsolved mur 
der of a woman found decapitated 
and without hands. 

The Eureka police department 
refuses to reopen this painful case, 


LANCE HENRIKSEN plays Sgt. 
Freddy Ross, a hardened, alco- 
holic police officer. 


Film Review 


code named “Jennifer’’. Berlin pur- 
sues the killer on his own. 

Based on small scars on the hand, 
Berlin concludes the victim was 
blind. He discovers a series of 
murders of blind women through- 
out California, and out of his magic 
hat he pulls an investigation. 

The disappearance of another 
blind woman brings Berlin and his 
partner Ross to an institute for the 
blind where they meet Helena 
Robertson, played by Uma 
Thurman (Dangerous Liaisons, Fi- 
nal Analysis) 

Danger: Robertson possesses 
some information about the killer 
and becomes the primary witness. 
By cooperating with the police, she 
places her life in danger and be 
comes the next potential victim. 

This film goes wrong in so many 
ways it’s difficult to document. To 
begin with, Berlin arrives in Eureka 
and generates his own case. He does 
not receive orders to work on other 
cases; in fact, this whole police de 


partment appears to have only this 


one investigation. 

The Eureka police department 
wouldn’t have offered Berlin the 
job unless they had too much work 
and not enough help. So where’s 
the work? 

Berlin also spends a lot of time in 
the lab. He studies the hand and 
completes extensive tests on it. Berlin 
is portrayed as a big city, know-it-all 
cop, but one wonders whether he is 
a police officer ora forensics expert. 

Missing members: Another 
unbelievable part lies within the 
institute. This school for the blind 
never contains students. Although 
the head master refers to the students 
at the beginning, the audience does 


notsee them. Robertson finds herself 


stalked at the school and the absence 
of any staff members or students is 
a bit too convenient. 

Berlin’s partner, Ross, frequently 
uses bad language and regularly 
degrades women. 

Atone point, Berlinand Ross are 


in a bar and Ross comments to the 


bartender how great it is that she is 
so well-endowed. Not in those 
words, however. The really ridicu- 
lous part comes when she responds 
by smiling sweetly and thanking 
him for sucha beautiful compliment. 

Perhaps Ross’ personality intends 
humor or attempts to provide him 
with the tough cop veneer. Either 
way, it fails. His responses always 
seem out of place and unnecessary; 
they add nothing to the film. 

Dependent: Probably the worst 
insult within this film presents itself 
through the portrayal of the blind. 
Robertson constantly appears 
helpless. One wonders whether she 
lost her sight alone or also her 
hearing. 

People frequently sneak up on 
her, in fact her most prominent line 
is, “Is someone there?” Noises the 
audience hears regularly escape 
Robertson. 

In one scene, she gets separated 
from Berlin at a party and stands 
frightened in the middle of the room 


FBI agent St. Anne, left, played 
by John Malkovich, interro- 
gates Berlin in a strong, con- 
vincing performance. 


unable to find her way to a chair or 
ask anyone for help. 

Everyone at the party ignores 
her and she somehow makes her 
way to a bedroom where she cries 
hysterically over her horrifying or- 
deal. Robertson’s life did not begin 
the day Berlin met her; yet she is 
helpless without him. 

Interesting twist: A few good 
scenes present themselves in the 
film. The ending provides a good 
surprise. While the conclusion helps 
the overall film, it is inconsistent 
with the rest of the movie. 

John Malkovich (Dangerous Li 
aisons, Of Mice and Men) portrays 
FBI agent St. Anne. He lends some 
credibility to the film through a 
strong, believable performance 

Jennifer Eight could have 
achieved success had the writer been 
more concerned with reality. The 
story provides a few interesting twists 
to an old murder-mystery scenario, 
but without plausible facts to back 
them up it, fails. 


Dylan goes wild in 30th anniversary concert 


By DAN MOONEY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Thirty years after Bob Dylan first put his 
grainy voice on vinyl, Columbia Records 
honored his music by assembling his friends 
and those he influenced in the greatest 
concertevent to be held at Madison Square 
Garden since 1979’s NONUKEsStestival. 
- The house band for the evening was 
“Rooker T. and the MG’s, who backed up 
many great records from the 1950s and 
*60s that came out of Memphis on the Stax 
label. 
Strong opening: The show started 
early and caught many off guard when 
_ John Mellencamp crept onto center stage 
and let things loose with Like a Rolling 
Stone, His roots-rock music set the mood 
- for the night as his edgy voice played off 
the gosh gospel sound of the female 


Music Review 


delved into every form of contemporary mu- 
sic Dylan has influenced. 

From the R&B trio of the O'Jays or blues 
from George Thorogood, to the crotically 
tender voice of Sophie B. Hawkins’ reading of 
I Want You, the songs allowed creative dis- 
tinction, proving why Dylan’s songs are 
covered more than any other artist’s. 

Wedged into the show were The Clancy 
Brothers & Tommy Makem, Lou Reed ( Foot 
of Pride), Eddie Veddar and Mike McCready 
of Pearl Jam ( Masters of War), and a handful 
of others serving up mounds of gratitude. 

Unexpected guest: Stevie Wonder paid 
an unannounced visit and stirred emotions 
with talk ofan understanding and unification 
between all people. He then went into a 
gospel-like version of Blowin’ in the Wind. Ron 
Wood of the Rolling Stones later jammed out 
on Seven Days as if he was down to his last 


breath and asking for salvation. 

The night had been riding on a wave of 
emotion when controversial Sinead O’Connor 
came out to be greeted with catcalls and boos 
from more than 19,000 people. She went 
intoa tirade while shouting from Bob Marley’s 
War. She left the stage with clenched fists and 
tears in her eyes. 

The crowd was left in a state of flux until 
Neil Young came out with Just Like Tom 
Thumb’s Blues. 

“This one’s for you Bob, for having 


Bobfest,” he said with a smile before ripping ~ 


into All Along the Watchtower. 

The night was back to breakneck speed 
with Eric Clapton ( Love Minus Zeroand Don’t 
Think Twice), Chrissie Hynde of the Pre- 
tenders ( I Shall be Released). George Harrison 
put in metallically-tinged vocals on Sweet 


Marie. Once again the Garden’s temperature — 
rose with Tom Petty and Roger McGuinn — 


Legendary: Dylan came out to an 
empty stage with the spotlight falling on 
him and his guitar. The 51-year-old man 
who shaped a generation sang the lines, 
From the fool’s gold mouth plays a hollow 
horn, plays wasted words and proves to one, 
that ifa man’snot busy being born, he’s busy 
dying. And though the asters make the rules, 
forthe wiseman and the fools, butit’s Alright, 
Ma -I’'m only sighing. 

In a moment of pure triumph, Dylan 
sang to his onlookers with all his might, 
seeming to say he was glad to be alive. 

Clapton, Young, Harrison, Petty, 


~ McGuinn and Dylan all shared vocals on 


My Back Pages and together sang the 
chorus of I was so much older then, ’'m 
younger than that now. 

Everyone joined in for Knockin’ On " 
Heaven’s Door, thes Dien washing 
alone with his acoustic guitar s he 5 
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Sex for sale 


Madonna plays show-n-tell all 
in seductive, erotic new book 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


The Material Girl has done it again. 

The latest foray into marketing the busi- 
ness known as Madonna, takes fans one step 
further into the life of the chameleon-like 
performer, Sex, a book portraying many of 
Madonna’s sexual fantasies, ventures into 
uncharted territory. The dicey’ material 
however, has not hurt sales. 

“Sales of the book have been fabulous,” 
said Trent Stephenson of Waldenbooks in 
Methuen. “It’s the number one bestseller for 
nonfiction.” 

Stephenson said the risque material has 
not turned consumers off because people 
buying the book generally know what they’re 
getting themselves into. 

On display is the erotic side of one of the 
most controversial entertainers in the world, 
filled with words and pictures delving into the 
deviant and bizarre. 

More of the same: “It’s kind of what you 
expect out of Madonna,” said Jason Huckins 
of Lauriat’s bookstore in Methuen. “The 
people that come in looking for it know 
exactly what they want.” 

Huckins said it becomes easy to tell who is 
going to buy the book and who isn’t. 

“T can usually tell right away if they’re 
really going to buy it or not,” he said. “Most 
are just curious and will just flip through it.” 

Sex is a spiral-bound volume with die-cut 
aluminum covers, filled with both suggestive 
and direct sexual innuendo and imagery. 
Among the varied dramatis personae, Ma- 
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The Place to 


Earn Your 


* Days ¢ Evenings ¢ Weekends 


Bachelor of Science in: 
Accounting 
Business Administration 
Business Studies 
Computer Information 

Systems 

Economic/Finance 
Liberal Studies 
Marketing 
Technical Management 


D. Angelone photo 
JASON HUCKINS, Lauriat’s bookstore. 


donna is portrayed as a young girl loving an 
old man, a dominatrix, and a submissive 
victim, with themes of bisexuality, interracial 
relationships and degradation running 
throughout. 

Celebrity appearances: Cameo appear- 
ances are weaved throughout the allusion- 
filled pages, with such notable co-conspirators 
as Wesley Snipes, Naomi Campbell and Va- 
nilla Ice showing their faces — and more — in 
the name of art. 

The value of the book may not be felt for 
years to come, Huckins pointed out. 

“T’ve seen it, and it’s no big deal,” he said. 
“As an investment, however, it isa good idea. 
Each book is numbered and sealed, and a few 
years down the line it may turn out to be 
worth something.” 

With a price tag of $50, many find the 
booka little too pricey. There are alternatives, 
however. HMV record stores in London set 
up a Catholic confessional booth and charged 


Associate of Science Degree in: 
Accounting 
Business Administration 
Computer Information 
Systems 
General Studies 


Evenings 


Weekends 
Start 
December 
7 
1992 


x NEW@)HAMPSHIRE 
Peogemeee Get 


19A Keewaydin Drive, Salem, NH 


CALL 893-9600 
Directions: Rt. 93 to Exit 2 


$1 for a 60-second peak at the book. 

Anticipation: Apparently, some fans could 
not or did not want to wait to see Madonna’s 
Sex. 

“A warehouse in Massachusetts was bro- 
ken into and a lot of books were stolen,” said 
Donna Cude of Waldenbooks. “Now they’re 
selling them on the street for as low as $10.” 

Cude said the store keeps Sex behind the 
counter and out of reach of children. This 
complies with Waldenbooks official stance on 
the sale of Sex. 

“We sincerely believe that it is consistent 
with the basic foundation on which our 
country is built; that ideas ofall kinds be made 
available to interested individuals, regardless 
of what our own tastes might be,” the com- 
pany says. “As a matter of policy, we comply 
with all local laws and ordinances in the 
display and sale of the book Sex. Sale of Sex is 
restricted to adults 18 and over.” 

According to the statement, the 
bookstore’s role is not, and should not be that 
of a censor. 

Restrictions: “I think it’s considered to 


We Lider 
ATLANTA GEOR, 


Beat it! This is my 


Playgroun if 


be pornography by some people,” Cude said. 
“We’ve been told you have to have a special 
license to display it openly in the store.” 

Cude has seen the book, however. 

“Someone returned the book so I have 
seen it,” she said. “I think it could have been 
done better. The paper is cheap, and the 
collages look like those in high school year- 
books.” 

She said it was not known why the book 
was returned, as the store espouses a fairly 
open return policy. 

“T may be unshockable,” she said. “It’s 
like ‘oh well, what’s Madonna done now?’” 

Huckins said the initial sales were brisk at 
Lauriat’s, but have slowed since. 

“We got 20 in on a Friday, and we were 
sold out that weekend,” he said. 

Whether Sex is good or not, Stephenson 
believes many people are missing the boat on 
the whole production. 

“Many people try to read into it too 
deeply,” he said. 

Stephenson said a lot of people miss the 
humor in Sex. 


DRIVE OUR USED CARS 
WITH CONFIDENCE. 
THEY ARE GUARANTEED! 


All our used car trades go through a 
35 point check. 
We keep the best ......and wholesale the rest. 


1988 Dodge “SHELBY” 
Shadow spt. coupe, 5 
speed turbo, A/C, cass., 
alarm system, very clean 
& well maintained. 

Str. #D1504A 


Now *6750 


1 yr/12,000 mile P.T. plan 
included.* 


1990 Pontiac Grand AM 
Spt. coupe, a real looker, 
buckets, console, auto, P/S 
P/B, A/C, P/windows and 
lots more. 

Str. #P216 


Now *8850 


lyr./12,000 mile P.T. plan 
included.* 


1988 Dodge 
Ramcharger 4X4 
Very low mileage, fully 
equiped. This one is x— 
sharp. #CP235A 


Now °9850 


lyr./12,000 mile P.T. plan 


stereo. 
Str. # P222A 


Now 


1987 Pontiac 6000 

4 door sedan, 4 cyl., auto, 
P/S, P/B, A/C, 

very low mileage. 


Str. # D1495A 


A steal at °3950 


6 mos./6,000 mile P.T. plan 
included.* 


1988 Dodge Aries Wagon 
One owner, great gas 
mileage, auto, P/S, P/B, 


6 mos./60,000 mile P.T. plan 


1989 Dodge Aries | 1988 Chevy Corsica 
4 door sedan, 
P/S, P/B, stereo, A/C, 
excellent condition. 
Str. #D1505A 


Now *4950 


Has remainder of Chrysler 7/70 
warranty. 


auto, 4 dr sedan, very clean, 
auto, A/C, stereo, great 
gas mileage. 


Str. #401A 


Now *4850 


1 yr/12,00 mile P.T. plan 


included.* 


1989 Jeep Wrangler 4X4 
Islander package, 5 sp, 
both tops hard & soft, 
unbelievable condition. 


#1005A 


Now 6750 


Has remainder of Chrysler 7/70 


warranty. 


1988 Dodge Dakota 4X4 
Spt. pick-up truck, V6, 
auto, P/S, P/B, cassette, 
low mileage. 

Str. # P157 


Now °8450 


lyr./12,000 mile P.T. plan 
included.* 


$3250 


i * Sec sales people for details 
Se Habla Espanol 
So. Broadway, Rte. 28 
Only 2 Miles from Andover/Rte. 495 
South Lawrence, MA 


SERVING THE MERARMMLOX WALL EY AND SOUTHERN MH FOR OVER 35 YEARS 


-683-9591 
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THE NEWSDAY CROSSWORD 
Edited by Stanley Newman 
FUN AND GAMES: Playtul phraseology 
by Stanley Glass 


"The Best Movie of the Summer, 
A Major League Hit.” 


Neil Rosen, WNCN Radio, NEW YORK 


ACROSS 78 Assailed the nose 8 Word-botching 

1 Lasting impression 82 Showroom samples reverend 

5 Curved paths 83 Double agent 9 Understood 

9 Chess ploy 84 Te__ (Latin hymn) 10 Cover stories? 
15 Doorway part 86 Mah-jongg piece 11 Bistro listings 
19 Medicinal plant 87 Banned apple spray 12 Airline-counter 
20 Drip out 88 True-to-life freebie 
21 Ointment type 91 Where Jordan is 13 Meteor's tall 
22 Prince of opera 93 Language suffix 14 Media mogu! Turner 
23 13th-century explorer 94 Feudal adjective 15 Pinocchio’s pal 
25 Lightly colored 96 Overwhelming 16 Guam's capital 
26 Brought forth 99 Put up with 17 Poser 
27 Comes onstage 100 Biblical matriarch 18 Raised, as rabbits 
28 Despicable 101 Hud Oscar winner 24 Elaborately decorate 
30 Computer glitch 102 Greek goddesses of 29 Disney and Kelly 
31 Went for the gold the seasons 31 The south of France 
32 It may be monetary 104 Giving up 33 Reagan cabinet 
33 Nat King Cole classic 107 Twosome member 

35 Conclusive 110 Cherubic archer 34 Talk like Daffy Duck 
36 Posy holder 111 Emotional outburst 35 How the West Was 
38 New Haven athletes 112 __ -Puf (washday brand) Won director 
39 Oldie, often 113 Vocal quality 37 Witch doctor 
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41 Lovebirds 115 Surrounded by 40", one vote” 
45 Word ona 116 Rub harshly 41 Old adayes 
bread package 119 Military fleet of a sort 42 Prepare for shipment 
49 College major 121 Nightclub number 43 Sicilian spewer 
2 & 50 Free from problems 122 Cut out the fat 44 Some votes 
pcoming movies 51 Had on 123 Mass ending 46 Slightest suggestion 
54 Paella ingredient 124 Adored one 47 Behold: Lat 
55 Recruiting-poster verb 125 Shoe gadget 48 Achievement 
LOOK FOR Geena Davis, Tom Hanks 57 __ the Press 126 Hall-of-Fame 52 Time and time again 
and Madonna inthe comic A League of 59 Firefighting basketballer Dave 53 Showed team spirit | 
substance 127 Midevening 56 Manhattan-Queens- 
Their Own in Lawrence Nov. 12 and in 60 Pie ingredient 128 Animation art Bronx connector 74 Arabian sultanate 95 Interstate, e.g 109 Be visibly jealous 
61 Peloponnesian War 58 Hot lunch 76 Ragtag bunch 97 “Song of Myself’ 110 Angler's action 
Haverhill Nov. 13. Single White Fe- winner DOWN 60 Nutmeg spice 77 Ante follower writer 113 Answering-machine 
63 Battle site of 1777 1 All the 62 Hose parts 79 Chicken style 98 Onassis’ airline sound 
male, a thriller starring Jennifer Jason 66 Took measures (nevertheless) 64 Pilot's assent 80 Alternatively 100 Dutch cheese 114 Architectural 
Leigh and Bridget Fonda, will play in 67 Plasma-physics 2 Trolley sound 65 Wheel of Fortune buy 81 Woodland creature 102 Bookstore section add-ons 
particles 3 Heart outlet 68 Chimp or baboon 85 Trading upon 103 Offer one's views 116 Mil. asst 
Lawrence Nov. 19 and in Haverhill Nov. 69 Renoir's friend 4 Come into 71 Royal fur 88 Italian bread 105 Hot under the 117 Life story 
70 Narrow connector 5 Hooded snakes 72 Economist Smith 89 Explorer Tasman collar 118 Mag. bosses 
20. All movies play at 10 a.m., noon 72 Pueblo material 6 Antique auto 73 Author Mazo __ 90 A whole bunch 106 One of the Judds 120 Big __ football 


and 2 p.m. 75 Fantasized about 7 Casals’ instrument Roche 92 Moroccan metropolis 108 Living quarters conterence 
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See crossword puzzle solution, page 6. 
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National recognition 


Athletics program profiled in ‘JUCO Review’ 
as sports-services department of the month 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer Sports Editor 


Proud Knight coaches and athletes hold their 
heads high. 

JUCO Review, the official National Jun- 
ior College Athletic Association magazine, 
named NECC college of the month for Oc- 
tober. 

Although the athletic program has endured 
many budget cuts, NECC has remained a part 
of the National Junior College Athletic As- 
sociation for 20 years. 

Pride: Athletic director Jack Hess said the 
recognition is something the entire college 
should be proud of. 

“Notonly has the athletic program survived 
through thick and thin, but it has improved,” 
he said. 

Hess, proud the athletic program includes 
varsity level athletics and physical education 
students, seeks to let students enrich aca- 


The facilities and programs on campus 
make this possible, offering several varsity 
level teams, an extensive intramural program, 
a new high-tech health and fitness center, 
tennis and racquetball courts, a track and a 
skiing club. 

Honor: Soccer coach Nunzio DiMarca 
said the recognition was well-deserved for a 
respectable program. 

“Tt is a nice honor,” he said. “We are on 
our way up.” 

Douglass Yarnell, regional director for the 
NJCAA officers, said the program offers a 
nice selection. 

“Being featured as college of the month is 
a great title to have,” he said. 

Volleyball, the newest NECC sport, added 
to further improve the athletic program, 
equally balanced the women’s and men’s 
sports. 

Volleyball coach Leslie Brenker said, 
“National recognition is great, especially in 


Proud players 


SOCCER PLAYER Derek Jones and other NECC athletes represent the athletic 
program named national college of the month for October. 


demic careers with athletic activity. 


our first year of existence.” 
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Haitian native sees soccer as more than sport 


By NEB STOJKOVIC 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Soccer requires talent and virtuosity. Hard work, practice, 
time and patience make successful players. 

A synonym for a successful soccer player is Marc Celestin, 
a name that fans admire and teammates respect. 

Celestin, 29, lives in Lawrence, but his story begins in 
Haiti. 

Born to play: Born in St. Marc, he started playing soccer, 
the country’s most popular sport, at the age of six. He began 
as a goalie and remained in the position into his high school 
years. 

During his senior year, Celestin become a forward-center, 
the position he now plays for the NECC soccer team. 

He played for his hometown and region and received three 
trophies as a goalie and two as a forward center. 

After graduation he attended business school, but only for 
one semester because he did not like it. 

Recruited: At that time, professional soccer teams offered 
him the chance to play, but he refused to take things seriously. 
His changing society would soon impress a deadly sobriety on 
him. 

As Celestin became involved in Haitian politics, turmoil 
raged in the nation. His life was threatened and he left the 
country. 

Celestin secured the status as an immigrant with political 
asylum, and said he likes living in America although he misses 
his family and homeland very much. 


_ cally party all week on atrip ane have fun.” 


The trip, planned for Jan. 10- 1S, includes be 
transportation, . 
: Rates: One-hundred schools. a also be at Shae. : 
_ glers Notch for college week. Every member is offered — 
areduced rate ifthey helped witha raffle anda bake sale, 

_ For the members who participated in these fund- 
raisers, money made will be put toward their fees. Other 
students and friends outside of NECC are welcome to 
go. The cost for students outside NECC or not par- 

__ ticipating in the fund-raiser is $289. This fee includes a 
_ condo for the week and all ski accommodations. 

__ Night skiing: There are night trips planned to dif- 

: ferent ski areas such as Bradford and Nashoba to teach 


He remembers his first days of living in Boston as strug- 
gling with English and with adjustments to city life. 

Back to school: Now, after three years, Celestin is 
spending his second year studying at NECC. He is pursuing 
a degree in computer maintenance technology. 

He loves soccer above all else, and proves it by being the 
team’s top player and by leading the regional scoring list with 
over 25 goals. 

Although nota captain, Celestin remains the engine of the 
team and players look up to him. He is the scoring machine, 


as one of his teammates said, but he also recognizes needs of 


the other players and always wants to help. 

Earned respect: “All of the team feels a great relief when 
Marc shows up on the field,” said Derek Jones, right half back, 
who Celestin admires as a young player who always follows his 
advice. 

“He is a talented, unselfish player and you know where 
Marc is with the ball, the goal is there too, ” said coach Nunzio 
DiMarca. 

“Soccer is a creation and I want to play it my way, to be 
different than the others,” Celestin said. 

Still, he is well-known for his assists and sees passing the 
ball to the players who need it as one of the most important 
parts of soccer. 

He categorized the game as a collective sport and said 
everybody needs everyone else on the team. His components 
for building success include hard practices, a willingness to 
listen and to be criticized, as well as being in top physical 
condition. 


BY MARK MASCAGNI 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The 1992-93 Knights are sporting a new look and a new 
game. With six returning players as the backbone and fresh 
talent off the bench, the Knights are focusing on a much faster 
team. 

“We lost a lot of last year’s team, but Shaun Bassett, Noah 
Shannon, Adam Courney, Eric Freund and Darren Stratton 
were all starters at one time,’ coach Mike Rowinski said. 
“They are all key players in this year’s team.” 

“Shaun Bassett, Noah Shannon and Adam Courney are 
three big forwards that can get inside and put the ball in the 
hoop,”’ Rowinski said. “‘Eric Freund was our leading scorer 
last season, averaging 24 points a game. Next semester, we’ll 
have Darren Stratton back. He brings on-court leadership and 
solid game play.” 

New Talent: There are freshmen on the basketball court 
already showing experience and catching the coach’s eye. 

“We have some fast players, especially at the guard posi- 
tion,”’ Rowinski said. ‘‘Last year, we were weak at guard and 
much slower. Ray Serrano, a freshmen from Lowell, is already 
showing experience and a good inside and outside game. Joe 
Bonilla is fast on the transition and an excellent passer.” 

This year’s team is showing a lot of speed and depth at the 
off-guard position. 

“Mike Kirkpatrick gives us a three-point threat, while 
Brandon Yeo and Sean Hester are quick downcourt and can 
drive to the basket,’? Rowinski said. ‘“‘Freshmen Dennis 
Rumando is strong on defense, while Jimmy Pettine, from 
Salem, is showing mea lotin justa short time. Randy Rogers, 
a Cape Ann High School all-star, needs to work on defense 
but is a natural shooter.” 

“Our first scrimmage went well,” Rowinski said. ‘Our 


Soccer star 


IN A RARE break, Marc Celestin stops for a breather. 


Basketball team readies for season 


Quick new players, returning nucleus combine to stamp out contenders 
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transition game was working and we were executing our plays 
from end to end. Brent Davis, a 6-foot-6-inch freshmen, hit 
7 for 7 from the floor.” 

According to Rowinski, the quicker Knights are looking 
to run past their opponents on the court this year, 

“The key to our game is fast transition downcourt and 
quick execution to the hoop,”’ Rowinski said. 

But the Knights have some big teams out there that are 
waiting to knock them down. 

The season: ‘‘We’ve got one of the hardest schedules in 
Massachusetts,”” Rowinski said. “‘Roxbury and Mount Ida 
have some big players on their squad, which is going to make 
it hard to establish an inside game. But we’re not going to live 
or die by the outside shot. It will be tough, but we have the 
talent to do it.” 

This year’s team may find it hard to top last year’s 20-8 
record. 

“We are a better all-around team this year, but now the 
other teams know it,”” Rowinski said. ‘‘We snuck up on a lot 
teams last year, and were able to jump all over them before 
they knew what happened. This year everyone has to give 100 
percent.” 


Fast break 


“The key to our game ts fast transition 
downcourt and quick execution to the 
hoop,” Rowinski said. “We have some 
fast players, especially at the guard posi- 
tion.” 
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Holyoke takes it to Knights in season finale 


Up-and-down season, 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer Sports Editor 


In the battle for the championship trophy, the 
men’s soccer team closed its 5-11-3 season, 
dropping the playoffs to Holyoke Commu- 
nity College, 7-3. 

The Knights, ranked fourth in the 1992 
Massachusetts Community College Athletic 
Conference, beat Holyoke last year 2-1 in the 
semifinals. 

Payback: Coach Nunzio DiMarca said 
the Knights were capable of playing better, 
but Holyoke wanted to win the game more. 

“They were getting back at us,”” DiMarca 
said. “We were there physically, not mentally.” 

Nuno Perreira led Holyoke down the field 
for the first goal at 2:13. Paul Perreira’s goal 
quickly accompanied for Holyoke. 

Smart move: Among the Knights, forward 
Marc Celestin (25 goals, 10 assists), scored 
unassisted from the backfield on a rebound. 

“Marc outsmarted the goalie,” DiMarca 
said. “Only an excellent player knows how to 
make that play.” 

DiMarca said Celestin played fantastically 
while Holyoke triple-teamed him. 

“They weren’t giving him a chance,” 
DiMarca said. 

Hindrance: Before forward Gary Kidder 
(15 goals, 27 assists) suffered an injury, forcing 
him to leave the game, he tied the score at 2- 
2, assisted by Celestin. 

“The injury from Kidder gave the Knights 
a big drawback,” said Holyoke’s coach Bob 


Ground work 


GARY KIDDER looks for an opening while David Doyle moves in for back-up. 


Duarte. “Things may have been different ifhe 
stayed on the field.” 

Holyoke’s Dave Casengivo scored the 
tiebreaker, making the halftime score 3-2. 

“We were still within reach at the half,” 
DiMarca said. 

Turning point: Goalie Mike Garbardi 
stopped shots for the Knights, but he couldn’t 
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shut down the pair of goals Casengivo threw 
at him in the beginning of the second half. 
Center fielder Brian Howard’s goal sailed 
straight past Holyoke’s goalie Jason Scumski 
and into the net. 
Forward /halfback David Doyle was red- 
carded after a collision with Holyoke. 
DiMarca said there were cheap shots be- 


lack of mental toughness culminate in 7—3 loss to tough league rival 


ing taken, and when the Knights retaliated, 
they were red-carded. 

“It was a very physical game, and frustrat- 
ing, but it was a fair play,” Doyle said. 

“David is the epitome of our team,” 
DiMarca said. “The turning point of the 
game was when he was ejected.” 

Struggle: The team was left with 10 men. 

They stayed alive for as long as they could 
but never recovered from the loss of Kidder 
and Doyle. As time elapsed, the Knights, 
unable to put the ball in the cage, surrendered 
goals to Holyoke’s Fred Santos and Paul 
Perreira. 

Duarte said the Knights gave his team a 
tough time. 

Let down: “We didn’t play tough,” for- 
ward Jezid Pazmino said. “We didn’t challenge 
ourselves. We gave up too soon.” 

Erik Smith said the game was discourag- 
ing because Holyoke was passing better. 

“We had an up-and-down season,” 
DiMarca said. “If we had played together as 
a team every game, we’d be top-notch.” 

The Knights will have to wait until next 
year to get another crack at their rival. 


“They were getting back at 
us,” DiMarca said. “We were 
there physically, not men- 
tally.” 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer Sports Editor 


Secing some rising and falling action before 
its final match, the women’s volleyball team 
heads into the Region 2] tournament with a 
10-8 record. 

The Community College of Rhode Island 
(CCRI) fought offthe Lady Knights’ effortin 
the first set, 15-8, before cruising through the 
second set, 15-4. 

Missing link: The team played without 
Shaye Fenton. Coach Leslie Brenker said 
Fenton’s absence made an impact on the loss. 

“Rhode Island has a lot of players; enough 
to scrimmage with,” Brenker said. “They are 
a strong team.” 

Niki Melanson (four ace-spikes and two 
blocks) said the Lady Knights wanted to win 
the match but were too slow at the start. 

Nikki Hayde served six of the eight points 
in the first set. She said the team wasn’t 
communicating and the serves weren’t going 
over. 

Late start: “They got ahead quickly,” 
Hayde said. “In the first set, we started to add 
up Our points too late.” 


Women’s volleyball squad 


prepares for state tourney 


Lady Knights defeat Mount Ida and Dean, 
loses two to CCRI en route to tournament 


The Lady Knights were again unable to 
fend off attacks from CCRI in the rematch 

“We have a mental block against CCRI,” 
Brenker said 

The team missed half ofits serves to Rhode 
Island in both matches 

Changeover: The Lady Knights overcame 
their losses to Rhode Island and shut out 
Dean Junior College, 15-8 and 15-7. 

“We did a good job talking back and forth 
before they could get a point,” captain Jody 
DiGloria said. 

Brenker said Dean didn’t put up much of 
an offense. 

“They didn’t block us,” she said. “They 
didn’t even get us warmed up.” 

Joleen Morrison provided the team with 
solid serving. 


Last chance: Seizing a last-minute win, 
the Lady Knights dragged Mount Ida through 
the match, taking them to the third set. 

The Lady Knights lost their first set, 15-8. 

“We had a mental breakdown,” Brenker 
said. “But we said we’d get through it.” 

And they did. 

Victory: Kathy Madden and Fenton’s 
serving/bumping combination pushed the 
team to 15-3, winning the second set. 

“Kathy and Shaye did a nice job setting,” 
Brenker said. “Kathy helped Shaye put them 
over.” 

Hayde served the tie-breaking points in 
the third set, bringing the team to a 15-12 
win. 

“It was tough,” Hayde said. “We didn’t 
have time to think because it went too quickly.” 
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NIKI MELANSON hits to Shaye Fenton, 
Kathy Madden and Joleen Morrison. 


inexperienced team works toward winning season 


New players looking to match last year’s regional successes; short-handed squad gears up to meet new challenges 


Short on cash? 


By PAUL ROY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Last season the Lady Knights basketball team 
had an outstanding year, going 20-7, second 
in New England and sixth in the country in 
division III of the NJCAA. 

The Lady Knights had three all regionally 
ranked players: Tara Holtham, Sheri Bannon 
and Kerri Timmons. 

The team has eight players, with Shaye 
Fenton and Kerri Timmons returning. 
Charlene Blair, Jeannie Ouellet, Nicole Hayde, 
Joleen Morrison, Jennifer Arnold and Jahayra 
Santiago round out the rest of the team. 

New blood: “We have a much different 
team,” Hess said. “Our goals are to have fun, 
complete the season, finish above .500, try for 
the regional tournament and win the tourna- 
ment and recognition for players.” 

The Knights will have to have an up- 
tempo game with four guards and one center. 

“With lack of height, we can’t give re 
bounds away and we can’t afford foul trouble,” 
Hess said. 

Overview: “The team has an excellent 
attitude and works very hard during practices,” 
said Donna Johnson, assistant coach. 

“The strength of our team is that we are 
very quick,”’ Hess said. ““We have to score 
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ASSISTANT COACH, Donna Johnson. 


points on turnovers and use the transition 
game.” 

“I am looking forward to the season and 
getting things going,” Timmons said. 

Full agenda: The Knights are scheduled 
to play 28 games. 

“There will be three tough schools on the 
schedule: Becker College, Mitchell College 
and Community College of Rhode Island,” 
Johnson said. 

“It will be an interesting season. We have 
to work very hard and overcome the fact that 
we have only got eight players,” Fenton said. 
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SPORTING GOODS 


wants your used sporting equipment. 
buy ® sell ¢ trade 


Consignment resales 


99 So. Broadway, Salem, N H 


(603) 893-1417 


fitness, bikes, golf, hockey, baseball, skiing, fishing, camping 


